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WASHINGTON OCITY: 


BY J. qQ. 


ITS PICTORIAL SIDE. 


THROCKMORTON, ~ 


, attention of the traveler, as he approaches the 


® | Federal city. Tall and stately, the monument 


shoots into the air, like some vast obelisk of a 
ati eae world. 
It appears to the best advantage, if mere 


a } picturesqueness is considered, when seen from 


; Fifteenth Street, in front of the Arlington Hotel. 


4 : Looking southward from that point, the spectator 
# beholds it at the end of a vista of trees, closing in 


f| ; the prospect with the very finest effect. 


4 


We saw 
‘it, recently, from that vantage-ground, and, the 
} street being covered with snow, it made one of 
; the most striking pictures conceivable. 

{There was a time, and that not very long ago, 
when the city of Washington was regarded as 
little more than a pretentious village, rambling 
over deserted fields, with a domed. legislative 
hall on a hill at one end, and a white staring 
Executive Mansion in a swamp at the other. 
‘ But all this has been changed. The improvements 
‘which have been made in recent years, in the 
} Government edifices, in the public squares, and 


| } in the architecture of private houses, have given 


/ } No wonder that a 


‘@ mew character to the place, so that it is now 
} among the most beautiful of American cities, and 
; may fairly rank, if not, in size,-at least, in other 
} respects, with the famed capitals of Europe. No 
| amdon. therefore, that the crowd of visitors to 
it, year by year, grows greater and still greater. 
a trip to Washington, once in a 
: ; lifetime at least, has come to be regarded as almost 
; \ as necessary to an American as a pilgrimage to 


| * Mecca is to a Moslem. 


uv ie wabiatnet MON 


HE Washington Monument as been com- 
pleted at Jast. Certain self-opinionated critics 


have denounced it as only a ed gain 
But it and the Capitol building, aft , are the 


first objects which arrest the eye and fix the 


So well known is Washington City, indeed, 


i }-that it would be superfluous to describe it, in 
'}the ordinary way. The Treasury Department, 


War Department, Patent Office, Post Office, 
are familiar to everyone. The Senate Chamber, 
the Ha a tee ere eae aca: 

pand the rest, are they 





in turn by every a Tt is not ar? a to 
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THE CAPITOL; FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


go over old ground. We propose, on the con- } | landscape is the dome of the Capitol. From 
trary, to consider Washington from its pictorial | whatever quarter you approach the city, this 
side. There are certain things about it, and there } dome looms up like that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
will, we hope, be more, architecturally and other- | The Oapitol itself depends on it for most of its 
wise, to raise it far above any other American } \ effect. Many critics consider the dome too large, 
city. In these respects it cannot but exercise a or rather too lofty. Certainly, as viewed directly 


powerful influence in refining the popular mind, ‘in front of the Capitol, it appears to crush the * 


at least in the direction we have indicated. The ; building. The long facade is too low for the 
Centennial Exhibition worked, in many things, a _ superincumbent mass. But this defect becomes 
revolution in public taste. There is no reason } less marked when the vast edifice is beheld from 
why Washington, in regard to architecture, to the | the northeast, and disappears altogether when it 
laying out of parks, to the necessity of wide and ; is looked at from the Botanical Gardens, and 
well-paved streets, to the elevating teachings of } ; especialy from down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
statues and pictures, should not produce results { ‘ whence the best foreground of all is to be had. 
not less widespread and beneficial. In this view, | The architest probably knew, better than his 
the money spent by Congress in beautifying ‘ critics, what he was about. If he had made the 
Washington is not wasted, as unthinking persons ‘ dome lower, 80 that it would haye looked sym- 
maintain, but is put out, so to speak, at interest, { metrieal and wéll proportioned directly in front, 
to return a hundredfold. he would have lost the influence which 
The dominating feature of the Washington | it exercises from every other t of view, and 

especially from distant ones. 
It is said by others that the 
Capitol is too big for architectural 
beauty, But it should be remem- 
bered that size is one of the chief 
elements of grandeur.- The pyra- 
mids at Gizeh would be nothing 
without their magnitude. The Col- 

iseum, dwarfed to the 

of a dwelling-house, would be ridic- 
ulous. The same objection has 
been made to the Washington Mon- 
ument. But, after all, that pretends 
to be only an obelisk, and it is 
something to be the “biggest” 
THE CAPITOL, FROM THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, obelisk in the world. There has 
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WASHINGTON cITy: IT8 PICTORIAL SIDE. 227 
been a great deal of nonsense written on this { remains as originally constructed, is better, too, 
subject. Amplitude of size has always been an} than the north front, to which the protru 
element of grandeur. A mountain is nobler than portico has been added. The subject of building 
a hill simply because it is larger. There are} a new residence for the President has been 
some things, indeed, that ‘‘bigness’’ does not; frequently agitated. But if the White House 
make better. A Greek temple would not be im-} was confined entirely to social purposes—if the 
proved by enlarging it: but a Gothic cathedral } President never saw anyone on business there, 
would. but had an office especially for that purpose 

It has also been the fashion to abuse the White } elsewhere—the White House would be quite suffi- 
House. Yet there is no building in Washington } cient for the nee@s of its occupants. We do not 
which, for its size, and for social purposes, is hand- } see how the rooms on the lower floor, which are 
somer or in better taste. The time will come, ; used for entertaining, could be improved. The 
after the rage for the so-called Queen Anne style ; East Room is really elegant as well as imposing. 
is over, when this will be universally recognized. } The Blue Room, the Red Room, and the State 
The wonder is, not that the edifice is not a more ; Dining-Room are also very fine, each in a differ- 
elegant one, but that it is so #eallly meritorious,} ent way, and each appropriately so. For the 
considering when it was built and the comparative ; chief magistrate of a republic, the house is quite 
poverty of the period. The south front, which grand enough; and as for its style, it certainly 

















THE CAPITOL: LOOKING EAST ALONG PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


could not be improved, at least by any of the now } some private dwellings; and will be, for a gener 
popular architects It really gives one a feeling ation or two, if not always, the fashionable quar- 
of repose, a sense of having escaped from ter, It is here that the British Embassy is 
“sham,’’ to see it, after beholding many of the } located, and that the houses of Blaine, Windom, 
edifices, public and private, put. up in Washing- } Cameron, and other Senators, past or present, are 
ton within the last twenty years. The best view } tobe found. Washington was originally laid out 
of the White House is from the Mall, now being } in the form of a parallelogram, like Philadelphia ; 

» laid out onthe south. It is a pity, however, that } but now broad avenues cut diagonally across the 
the wile State and War Departments, } streets; while, at every few hundred fee, an 
0 ‘west, had not been made to} open space is left, designated as a circle. Of 

these circles there are several: Scott Circle, 
Thomas Circle, Dupont Circle, and others; they 
fare called. er eminent generals or admirals, 
in the centre with a statue 

rise of the person for whom the circle is named. 

atts houses in this new quar- 

‘The new part ae "swraahinigton ‘north of the », on the whole, than any- 
White House, is being rapidly built up with hand- } where else in the United States: Some of them 














WASHINGTON CITY: 


THE PRESIDENTIAL MANSION: NORTH 





run into excess, in the way of gables, bay- 
windows, and eccentricities in style; but they 
rarely offend by that ostentation of wealth which 
disgraces so many of the more recent palatial 
city mansions elsewhere. 
This brings us to a point in Washington life 
h is very noticeable. In no other city in 
merica is there so little talk of money. In no 
other has money so little influence socially. This 
is because so many army and navy officers, so 
many foreign diplomats, so many members of 
Congress, and so many high officers of the (ov- 
ernment, with but comparatively small incomes, 
yet with cultivated families, and themselves culti- 
vated also, live there, at least for a part of the 
year. Nor is politics, as might at first be sup- 
posed, a factor in society any more than wealth. 
This has led people of fortune and leisure, within 
recent years, in considerable numbers, to select 
Washington as a place of winter residence. The 
newer and more elegant private houses, in large 
proportion, haye been erected by these persons. 
A foreign ambassador 
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resident comes and boasts of 
his wines or his wealth, as 
he has been accustomed to 
do elsewhere, he is very soon 
sent to Coventry. On the 
whole, the intellectual tone 
of society, the graciousness 
which good manners throw 
around it, is more noticeable 
in the Federal capital than 
in any other American city, 
Everything, in fact, is more 
cosmopolitan, We have the 
authority of a gentleman 
who has spent a large por- 
tion of his life in Europe— 
mixing there, like the late 
Mr. Ticknor, with the very 
best circles—for saying that there is as good 
society to be had now in Washington, using the 
word society in the higher and nobler sense—as 
assemblages of persons cultivated intellectually 
and socially—as in any capital abroad. 

The filling in of the Potomac flats will not only 
increase the salubrity of Washington, but wil) 
also add greatly to its beauty. Already there is 
a continuous drive, on the south of thé While 
House, through what is really a park, all the way 
from the State and War Departments building 
to the Capitol itself. First comes what is called 
the Mall, where you pass the ponds of the 
Fish Commission; then the grounds about the 
Washington Monument; then the Smithsonian 
Institute and Gardens; and finally the 
superb hot-houses at the western foot of Capitol 
Hill. If you are interested in trees, you can 
stép and examine those planted by the Smith- 
sonian Institute: for here may be found every 
rare variety, both evergreen and deciduous, that 
has been acclimated in the United States. 





once said to the writer 
of this article, in refer- 
ence to one of the largest 
of our cities: ‘‘Ven I go 
out to ze dinner, I find 
zey have no conversation 
at all: zey can only talk 
of ze money, ze stocks, 
and ze horses—oh, mon 
Dieu!”’ This criticism 
is not applicable to Wash- 
ington: for there one 
meets Bancroft, and 
others of his type, as one, 
used to meet Professor 
Henry; and, if a new 
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IN SECRET. 





It is the intention, we believe, to cut away the 
terrace of turf that now leads up to the Capitol, 
on the west, and substitute terraces of mat 
one rising above another, with flights of steps. 
This will be, architecturally, a very great im- 
provement; for it will remove, to a certain 
extent, the feeling that the Capitol building is 
too low and flat for the superincumbent dome; 
the stone terraces and flights of steps becoming 
in this case, as it were, an integral part of 
the edifice itself, and subordinating the dome 
to the general mass. When this is done, the 
view of the Capitol, as approached through the 
drive we liave described, will present one of the 
finest architectural effects in the world. 

The Capitol is one of the few edifices in the 
United States that is honestly built. Nowhere 
is there any “sham.” The rarest marbles to be 
had in America have been used freely in its 
construction ; the floors are laid in cement and 
tiles, generally in excellent taste; and statues, 
historical paintings, and frescoes are to be met 
in the greatest profusion, And here we may say 
that these pictures and statues, and the statues 
in the circles and elsewhere, though of different 
degrees of merit, are on the whole much more 
creditable than might be expected, especially } 
considering the youth of the nation as an art- { 
producer, and the general ignorance of the | 
public, and even of Congressmen, on the subject. 
Of course, there are many that are worthless, 
the result, more or less, we fear, of jobbery. 

There is one institution in Washington which, 
@yen in matters of art, however, will compare 
favorably with many in the United States. We 
allude to the Corcoran Gallery, erected by the 
great banker of that name, and generously dedi- 








cated to public use. Here the visitor will find 


an extensive collection of casts from the antique, 


from which one who has never seen the originals 
may get a very correct idea of the masterpieces 
in sculpture preserved in the Vatican, or at 
Florence, or elsewhere. Here, also, is the figure 
in marble of Napoleon at St. Helena, by the con- 
temporary Italian sculptor, Vera, representing 
the great emperor sitting, an invalid, in his chair 
just before his death, gazing sadly on the map 
of Europe that lies unrolled in his lap. This is 
certainly one of the most original and impressive 
works of art of the nineteenth century. It is a 
pity, we think, that it is not in bronze. Bar- 
badienne, of Patis, has reduced it for cabinet 
size in that material, and the sombre color of the 
metal, even in this diminished form, adds greatly 
to its pathos and tragedy. In the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, with many inferior pictures, are also many 
of very great merit, besides much really rare 
bric-a-brac, especially one or two magnificent and 
colossal Japanese vases. 

A few miles from Washington, on elevated 
ground overlooking the city, is the Soldiers’ 
Home, a refuge, as its name implies, for disabled 
or aged army veterans. It is chiefly remarkable, 
from the artistic point of view, for the extensive 
and beautiful grounds which surround it, and 
from which, in almost every direction, there are 
fine views of the adjacent country, with glimpses 
of the Potomac in the distance. At one p 
through a natural gap in the native fo 
dome of the Capitol becomes visible, 
down a vista of trees. No one who 
come on this sight unexpectedly, as we 
ever after say that the dome is wa 
picturesqueness. 





IN SECRET. 


BY NELLIB LEMERY. 


I stanp at the foot of the staircase old, 
And my thoughts are far away; 

I see a face which is sweet yet cold, 

And deep-bine eyes and hair of gol, 
O’er which the sunbeams play. 


My fancy has flown away, mile on mile, 
When a footstep makes me start— 
Ah, will she go by with her calm sweot smile, 
And never dream that all the while 
She is treading upon my heart? 


Bhe is coming slowly down the stair 
Toa mist of satin and lace, : 
a Her atms clasped round with jewels rave, 
And diamond stars in her goldew hair, 
And the licht on her falr proud face, 
a. LXXXVIL—15. 





I watch her now aa she glides along 
With her step so light and free, 

And I think of the time I did her wrong 

When she sang me that passionate little love-song, 
And T thought her voice trembled for me. 


I whispered some words, and I looked in her eyea, 
We were far apart from the rest; 

And she glanced at me with a sad surprise, 

A dawning coldness in her eyes, 
And L laughed it off as a jest. 


Ah, well, she must never know this strife— 
T must bear it and give no sign: 
Sho must never know she has ruined my life— 
_ That noble woman, that perfect wife— 
The fault it was wholly mine, 








KEEPING HIS 


WORD. 


BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


Anp she had loved the man—oh, even in these 
darkest hours of anxiety and danger, that humil- 
lating thought was the hardest of all to bear. 
That she, Olga Bolski, could have been so weak 
and blind as to let her heart go out towards o 
creature capable of such perfidy and baseness: 
she had lost her own respect—confidence in her 
own judgment and intuitions, and this self- 
abasement burned like the scorch of a volun- 
tary sin. 

And while she was wrestling with the first 
fierceness of her misery and horror, they had 
brought her word that he was waiting to see her 
—he, Ivan Apraxin, so secure in the success of 
his artfully-laid scheme that he had no shadow 
of fear that her brother's disgrace and exile could 
be traced to his door. 

And she had been waiting for the interview— 
had expected his coming—had meant at last to 
tell him frankly the honest reason why she had 
treated him coldly and tried to prevent his putting 
his passion into words—oh, had meant to put by 
the half-superstitious scruples which had hitherto 

ept her silent—to tell him that the love he longed 

r was his. 

Month and more had gone by since that day, 
remembered its every incident as vividly 
‘a&reality it had been, what it seemed to her 
ged mind, the affair of an hour previous. 
told her that he was waiting, and she 
nto the great gloomy chamber and con- } 
him—noiseless and still, in her thick } 
robes, as a ray of light. ; 

And he had started up—handsome enough, 
even in his modern military dress, to have served { 
asa model for a second Antinous—exclaiming : 

«« Madam—Olga—you know why I am here—”’ 

“Listen,” she had broken in, ‘till I tell you 
why I have received you.” 

Her name broke from his lips again, in a tone 
of mingled wonder and tenderness; but sie : 
stopped him by a gesture. She could recollect } 
catching sight of her own face in the great mirror 
opposite, white as the dress she wore, with eyes 
that burned like fire. 

“T have come to tell you that you are a liar 
and a traitor. I expected you this day—an hour 
ago I learned the whole truth concerning you. 
The voice that accused my poor weak brother of 








ont o80) Nihilist plot was yours—the hand 


that wove the web about him was yours, You 
did worse than commit murder, and all for gold, 
You wanted my fortune, and he stood in the way 
Oh, you shame to your name and lineage—you 
disgrace to manhood !”’ 

For an instant, she had thought he meant to 
kill her then and there. He sprang forward with 
his beautiful face scarcely human in its despair- 
ing rage. 

** You look like the bear I have told you I once 
met in the forest,” she said, disdainfully, “I 
was not afraid of him—lI am not of you.” 

Then he fell back in his chair, and, for a few 
seconds, sat with his face hidden in his hands, 
She did not change her attitude; she stood and 
waited, her hand pointing towards the door. He 
looked up suddenly, rose, and stared at her with 
features as pallid and set as if he had been a 
three-days corpse, 

‘“‘T am going,” he said, ‘‘but say it again, 
You accuse me of inventing the evidence which 
procured your brother's banishment—I wonder 
what the reason could have been.” 

“Not content yet?’’ she had exclaimed. ‘ Yon 
want the whole of your infamy put into words? 
Well, then, you did it because he had discovered 
you were a villain in every way—bccause he 


; threatened to expose you to me unless you prom- 


ised never to seek my presence again,” 
«He did not tell you this—he had no time—" 
“No; but carefully as you have watched, he 
has been able to write. Go, I say, go! Do you 


; want to hear again that I know you to be a traitor 


—without honor, without truth—or do you want 
to threaten me with your revenge?” 

A spectral smile played over his lips; his eyes 
shot forth a strange gleam, then grew dead and 
cold again. 

‘“« Yes,” he said, in a slow difficult voice, ‘‘ yes, 
I will have my revenge—you may be certain of 
that.” 

He went out of the room without casting a 
second glance towards her, staggering like a 
drunken man, his fingers fumbling for seconds 
at the door-knob before he could turn it. 

That evening she was told he had left the town. 
Five weeks had elapsed, and now to-night she 
had just learned what his vengeance was to be. 

Oscar Bolski had himself hastened to bring’ 
her the information—good, rough, patient Oscar, 
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the cousin of her dead husband, whose devotion ; regarding it: ‘‘that, though Bolski could almost 
and generosity she had estimated at so much below } fulfill the old proverb about talking a bird off the 
their real value, until these last dreadful weeks ; bush, it was done by his voice, not the words he 
had taught her his worth. It was the count who } used.” 

had furnished her the clue to Apraxin’s treachery} ‘‘I am afraid my visit is unseasonable, dear 





~ 


—her brother had managed to send him a letter 
which contained the whole story. When she 
repeated to him Apraxin’s threat, Oscar ‘had 
bidden her have no fear. His plans were well 
laid—his surveillance sure; whatever plot the 
foiled villain might harbor, should be circum- 
vented in ample time. 

And he had kept his word faithfully. Olga 


had just finished dressing for a ball, thut was to 


be given by the officers of the garrison. Her 
sister had been eager to go, and the countess 
never could refuse her wishes; besides, in her 
present position, she felt that it would be unwise 
to run the risk of giving offense by declining an 
invitation on the part of those connected with the 
government. The dancing was to begin at an early 
hour, and, os soon as she had dressed, Madam 
Bolski started to go to her sister’s apartment, to 
make sure that her petted Irene was nearly 
ready, and that the girlish loveliness of which 
Olga was so proud showed to its full advantage 
in its festive adornments. 


But in the ante-chamber she met one of the old N 
5 
servants coming to inform her that Count Oscar } 


Olga,” he said; “but I could not wait—my 
“@rand was too important—” 

” You have bad news?” she interrupted. “ Let 
me hear it, please.”’ 

“I’m not good, you know, at softening things ; 

: but you'll not be frightened? Besides, if I come 
to tell you of danger, I bring the means of escape 
{ as well.’’ 

“Quick!” she said. “I can bear anything 
but suspense. These weeks of waiting have been 
worse than this crisis. You have found out what 
that man means to do?’ 

; He answered her unhesitatingly : 

“ Within thirty-six hours, Ivan Apraxin will be 
} here with an order for your arrest.” 

She did not even start. Not a line of her 
; beautiful face quiyered. Her great brown eyes 
‘ shone on him lambent and steady. 
} He went on: 

“There is no time to tell you how I know. I 
; ought to have heard before, but my man was 
: detained.” 
** What is the accusation ?” she asked. 
“Oh, something about Nihilism, I suppose; 


Wished to speak with her fora moment, on a mat-} but it’s no matter what. Apraxin has fulfilled 


ter of business. 

Olga knew what the message meant. She real- 
ized now that she had been expecting it all day, 
though she had thrust the foreboding aside and 
kept herself as actively employed as if all the 
varied tasks she undertook were of such impera- 
tive necessity that no procrastination could be 
allowed. She hastened to her cousin, in the very 
foom which had witnessed her stormy parting 
with Ivan Apraxin. 

The thought of it came up as she opened the 
door and looked down the great salon, so dimly 
lighted ‘that its hangings showed black and 
funereal in the gloom. She almost expected to 
see Ivan standing there wilh that spectral smile 
on his lips, and to hear his voice again in that 
sinister threat; “1 will have my revenge—you 
may be certain of that,’’ 


But it was only blunt soldierly Count Osear | 


who came forward to meet her with hurried 
Greetings in those musical tones which contrasted 


So strangely with his rugged features and brusque 


meanor. It was a wonderful voice—that of 
Count Oscar—deep as the undernote of an organ, 
sweet and clear as a bell. It possessed an 
Mexpressible charm even to those who did not 
hike him, and a famous diplomatist once said, 


his threat so far. ‘Now for the way to foil him.” 

“And you know one?”’ 

“Yes. You must go to the ball: leave there 
before two o'clock, come home, and dress yourself 
for a journey. We can trust your servants; the 
carriage will wait for you in the road back of 
} your grounds: in that way you will avoid the 
sentinels.” 

«And where am I going?” she asked. 

«You will be supposed to have escaped over 
the frontier—to be on your way to Paris,’ he 
? replied. ‘In reality, to-morrow morning will 
§ find you safe in the house of one of my tenants; 
by noon T shall meet you there—”’ 

“And then?” 

“Another twenty-four hours’ journey will find 
us in my old mountain-castle. I have it so 
arranged that you could stay a year there un- 
discovered ; but long before that you will be in 
France.” 

She stood silent, pressing her hands to her 
forehead. 

; You are not troubled? You know that you 
} ean trust me?” he asked, in a tone tender as a 
woman’s. 

She laid her hand quickly in his, saying: 

“T was thinking of Irene. She is not strong—” 
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“Yes; he said, 
hesitatingly. 
remain: she would run no risk—’ 

‘She would not stay behind, nor would I leave 
her,”’ Olga replied. 

Count Oscar nodded impatiently, with the air 
of a man agreeing to something to which it.was 
better to submit than to waste any time in 
arguing over. ner 

*“‘T shall start at once,’ he said. ‘I have 
already seen the commandant; told him I was 
obliged to start for Paris immediately—couldn't 
even wait for his ball. Now listen: The order 
for your arrest has been kept a profound secret : 
that was part of Ivan’s revenge. He can’t be 
here, as I tell you, under thirty-six hours, so up 
to that time nobody will know whether you are 
in your house or out of it.” 


I suppose she must go too,” 


“It might be wiser for her to } 


: Norjeski in her ball-dress, a younger likeness 
of her sister—just the difference between a bud 
‘and an opening rose. 

} “IT heard you, Cousin Oscar,” she said, ‘and 
’ have your punishment prepared: you shall dauce 
the first quadrille with me.”’ 

‘*T shall be on my way to the station at that 
precise moment,’ returned he; ‘“1’m off for 
Paris, and only came to say good-bye,” 

**I don’t believe a word of it,’’ retorted Irene. 
;*Oh, my gloves—I have forgotten them. Ma- 
‘ tilda! Matilda!” 

As she turned again into the ante-ehamber, 
Count Oscar moved close to Olga, and shook her 
hand warmly. 

‘“No use,’ he said, “to disturb the child's 
pleasure by telling her the truth—time enough 
when you leave the ball. Now 1 am off. You 





‘“« But—Count Oscar—don’t you run a great} need have no fear—no anxiety, even; a baby in 


danger ?”” 
“Not a bit: 
with chaff any more than you can a horse,’’ he } 
said, without a smile, and yet his voice rendered § 
the rough, words sweeter than a segre of gallant } 
protestations could have done. 


you can’t catch an old anidier 5 


** See here—I'm ; 


its cradle couldn't be more carefully watched 
over. Do just what | have planned, and nothing 
will fail. I say it—your rough old Oscar—you 
) ought to know by this time that with me a thing 
} said is done.” 


‘I do know it,”’ Olga exclaimed, impulsively 


no diplomat: | tell plain truth because it is so ; ; leaning forward as he bent towards her, and for 


ingrained in my blood that I couldn't lie if 1} 


wished. 
Gortschakoff couldn't afford to have known—I am 


safe personally.” ’ 


5 
«Then 1 am conient,’”’ the countess answered, back, half pushed her off, and laughed grufily. 
; 


with a smile which in the days of chivalry a 
gallant knight might easily have considered § 
reward enough for daring death itself. 

“Then we are both,’ returned Count Oscar. 
“But don’t thank me: 
was born so. There's a difference hetween men ; 
but they don’t make themselves. You refused 


to marry me; but that did not hinder my con- } 


sidering that my life belonged to you. Apraxin 


is sent adrift, and he swears to have revenge. } 


Now, I don't. curse him, and I don’t admire 
myself; we both act in accordance with the 
instincts of our natures—he didn’t select his, 
nor I mine.” 

*<Oh, Lam familiar with your dreadful fatal- 
istic doctrines,’ returned the countess, smiling. 
‘* But you are a horrible hypocrite, all the same; 
you are as anxious to hide your noble qualities 
as common men are their faults.” 

“A Bolski couldn't be a common man,” he 
exclaimed, proudly, then began to laugh, adding 
quickly: ‘‘Come, come: be off to your ball. 


Where's that lazy little Irene? Not half ready } 


yet, I'll be bound.” 
The door had opened as he began to speak, } 
and a charming apparition appeared: 


I am safe because I| hold a secret which : 


I deserve no praise—I } 


lrene } 


the first time pressing her lips on his forehead. 

Count Oscar shook from head to foot as a stout 
pine-tree might wave its branches in a sudden 
-gust of wind, turned away his head, then looked 


“No tricks with old soldiers,” said he, and, 
absurd as the comparison sounds, an AQZolian 


: harp could not have been sweeter than his voice; 


} its softness told the whole story of his love, his 
self-sacrifice, his eagerness to serve her, as no 
words could have done. The impulse was strong 
upon, her—born of mingled emotions, her scorn 
of herself for haying lived unworthily, and her 
admiration of his manliness—to tell him then 
and there, if his love for her would content him, 
‘ she was his from that moment; but he spoke so 
} quickly that she had not space to give the wild 
’ thought utterance, 

‘‘ Now I am off,” he said. “ When you reach 
the place the carriage will take you to, go to 
bed and sleep. It may be past noon before I 
get there; rest just as quietly as ever you did 

; when achild in your mother’s arms, Oscar says 
it; trust tohim. Now, good-bye.” 

He turned away, started back, eaught her in 

; his arms, and kissed her forehead twice, then 
}rushed to the door; there he paused, gave 
; military salute, and, with his gruff laugh and 


5 
5 
\ 
5 
, 
5 
4 
5 
‘ 
5 
‘ 
‘ 


{ his sweetest voice, said : 
“The embrace was for my cousin, the obeisance 
is for the widow of the head of our houge.’’ 
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Olga heard his rapid farewells to Irene; heard } path. She had been quietly happy enough, with 
his firm quick step ringing down the stone }a fortune sufficient for her needs, and Irene 
corridor and stairs, then her sister came flying { to care for as if she had been her own child. 
back. }Her brother, Stanislas, had often caused her 

“The carriage is here, Olga,” she said, “amd } much anxiety: he was a handsome weak-minded 
it is nine o’clock—we must go. Oh, how beautiful ) young man, and had on numerous occasions been 
you look! Nobody will ever remember to give { led into adventures which gave Olga keen dread 
even a glance at poor me,” ; for his future. But her imagination had fancied 

She seized her sister round the waist, and ; nothing so dreadful as that which happened. A 

a danced towards a long mirror, which the scaut } few months previous, he had been accused by an 
light struck full enough to give back their united ; anonymous hand of complicity with a Nihilistic 
reflection. The family resemblance was strong | plot, though everybody who knew him was well 
between the two sisters, though the countess was | aware that he had not the least interest in any 
taller; but the very contrast between the opening } ; social questions. Fortunately, Olga had power- 
4 loveliness of the girl of seventeen and her ; ful friends, and was herself highly considered by 
v3 beauty in the full splendor of her five-and-twenty ; the Czarina, so the end of the matter was Stan- 
years added to the charms of both, Olga gazed ; islas’s banishment from Russia and Poland. The 
wonderingly at her own image: not the slightest ; sisters had not been allowed to accompany him, 
trace|Of the agitation which strung her nerves} and, by the Empress’s advice, Olga had retired 
to theirobighest pitch was visible in her counte- } to her Polish estates for a time. 

nance; then her eyes rested with admiring Not long after her arrival, Ivan Apraxin was 

tenderness upon, her sister. { appointed one of the officers in the garrison 

“Oh, L look like a baby beside you,” cried } town. He told her frankly that he had sought 

Irene; ‘‘a pretty baby, if you will: but you— ‘ the position in order to be near her. She had 

you look like some wonderful heroine that has { allowed herself to be happy, and had at length 

gone unscathed through trials that— Bless me, made up her mind to put by the scruples which 
there's Max to say we are keeping the carriage— had troubled her conscience. With his last 
and oh, I can’t miss the first quadrille.’’ breath, her husband had begged her never to 

So they drove away to the ball, and their { marry a Russian—had threatened her with his 
entrance produced a sufficient sensation to have curse unless she promised—and, though she had 
satisfied the two most frivolous society dames that } not actually given the pledge, a superstitious fear 
ever laid the sacrifice of their lives on the great $ bad held her back from yielding to her affection 
altar of worldly vanity. for Apraxin. 

: It was, like a strange dream to Olga —half But the letter which Count Oscar had received 

it. Aragic, half grotesque, She and her sister stood ; from her brother arrived just in time to prevent 

| __ the acknowledged queens of the brilliant seene, } Wer allowing the false Muscovite to learn what a 

| _ and, before second sunset, of all the throng { hold he had taken on her affections—oh, that was 

| that bent before them, probably there would } @ little comfort to her pride. 

not be one willing to admit even that he had She was thinking of all these things even in 

_ exchanged so much as a friendly word with ; the midst of the light and noise of the ball-room 

 _— @ither. —not much of the peril in which she stood —from 

i She marveled @ little at her own calmness, } that she resolutely kept her mind aloof. Good 

a then thought proudly that it was only what faithful Oscar was prominent in her thoughts too. 

should be expected of Norjeski’s daughter and ; She remembered, with ever-increasing regret, 

Bolski's widow; to assume any personal credit ; how, for years, she had doubted and feared him; 

did not enter her mind. Suddenly came the ; had listened to sinister whispers from his foes, 

galling reflection that she, daughter and wife of ; and dreaded lest her refusal to marry him had 

two such men, had been capable even for an ; not made him her seeret enemy. 

hour of letting her affection go out towards a} The night passed on. It was nearly two o'clock 
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man so vile as the unworthy Russian, and she } before Olga and Irene could get away from their 
could have trampled on the weak heart that had } troop of adorers, but they were at home at last, 
brought her pride so low and then the countess had to tell her sister of the 
She had been a widow since her twenty-first } peril and flight which lay before them. Irene 
birthday. Many men had sought her hand; but 3 trembled and clung to Olga, weeping bitterly, but 
_ he had had no hope to offer any, not even her : the spirit of her race soon asserted itself. 
_ geod Oscar, until within the last eighteen months, } ‘1 believe you would be safe enough, if you 
_ when fate flung this false Ivan Apraxin in her} were to remain here,” Olga said; “you could 
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stop with good old Madam Brobriuski. 
she would take care of you.” 

Irene ceased weeping, and laid her hand 
lightly on Olga’s lips, saying only: 

‘*Not a word more, dear. I’m a poor weak 
creature compared to you; but I am your sister, 
so I cannot be a coward at bottom. Come, Olga, 
come! We have wasted time enough—we must 
dress—we must start.’’ 

Scarcely another word passed between them 
until they were ready to depart, both dressed in 
thick Polish costumes, with fur overdresses and 
caps. 

“What are you doing?’ Irene exclaimed, 
suddenly, as she saw her sister open a drawer 
and take out a small revolver. ‘I certainly shall 
die of fright if you take that—you know my 
horror of a pistol.” 

Olga smiled and laid the weapon back, select- 
ing instead a sharp-pointed dagger. 

“At least you won't be afraid of this,’’ she 
said, ‘and in my turn | should grow cowardly if 
I did not feel that I had some means of defense 
within my reach." 

The old servants had been prepared by Count 
Oscar for their ladies’ departure. The curringe 


awaited at the appointed spot, and, within an 


hour from the time they left the ball-room, the 
sisters were speeding awny as fast as four stout 
horses could carry them along the solitary road 
which led towards safety. 
“Oscar assured you that wo run no risk,” was 
all Irene said; ‘we can trust him implicitly.” 
Besides this confidence in the count, habits of 


thought and family traditions rendered the flight } 


@ loss gruesome thing to the sisters than it would 
have proved to women of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
Their father was the first of the family who 
had honestly accepted Russian dominion; before 
that, the Norjeskis had been a line of flerce 
rebels, and in their childhood the sisters had fed 
on tales of risks and perils incurred by more 
than one ancestress, compared to which their 
journey, made in warmth and comfort, seemed a 
commonplace affair enough. ° 

By sunrise they reached the farm-house at 
which they were to stop. It was evident that 
their coming had been expected. They were 
cordially welcomed, given coarse but clean food, 
and shown to a room where they were assured 
they could rest in peace until such time as Count 

scar or his agents arrived. 

They laid aside their heavy outer garments and 
tay down. Irene soon fell asleep, but Olga felt 
so wide awake and so restless that, after a time, 
she rose, afraid of disturbing her sister by her 
uneasy movements, 


I know 





She went to the window, and sat looking ab- 
sently ont over the dreary landscape, tliat seemed 
to form a fitting frame for her gloomy medita- 
tions. It was still early in the autumn; the first 
snew of the season had begun to fall towards 
daybreak, and now the great white flakes were 
dropping faster and faster. ‘The north wind had 
risen, and every sign portended a long and 
tedious storm. 

Olga sank into an unquiet slumber at length, 
and it was high noon before she woke. She was 
roused by eager knocks upon the chamber-door ; 
she hurried to open it, and met the old furmer 
on the threshold. 

“There is no time to lose, madame,” he snid; 
‘©one of my scouts has brought word that there's 
a party of cavalry on the road by which you 
came.” 

‘What ave we to do?” she asked, calling, in 
the same breath: “Irene! lrene! wake wp: we 
must go.” 

Irene started from the bedy wide awake on the 
instant, and able to comprehend what the old 
man was saying. 

Don't be frightened, ladics—it's all arranged,” 
he said, ‘dust before Loski brought the news, 
Count Oscar's man got here, ‘ihe count will 
arrive in a quarter of an hour, The carvinge 
and Lorses will go off down the main road; my 
boy will slow you a path through the wocds: 
1 am too lame to go myself.” 

«“ But, if wo get into the carriage, they will 
overtake us,"’ Olga said, 

“Al, but that is what you won't do; so let 
them follow the caliche. You will have to go on 
horseback—but you will not mind that—rtright 
into the mountains, Count Oscar knows the 
path well: in half an hour you will be where 
the whole army couldn't find you in a week,” 

The sisters resumed their outer garments 
without exchanging so much as a word; at the 
threshold they paused, embraced silently, then 
went hand-in-hand out of the house following 
in the footsteps of their youthful guide, 

They had to traverse a dense wood; when 
they were half-way through, the boy fell, sprain- 
ing bis ankle so severely that it was impossible 
for him to take another step. 

Don’t stop for me,’’ he said; “go straight 
on to the fallen pine, then turn to the left: keep 
straight forward till you see the horses, Go, go, 
gracious ladies; I can erawl to the house after 
a little.” 

“It is too dreadful to leave him,” Olga said. 
“Trene, I could run back—” 

“Go!” shouted the boy. ‘ Hark! I can hear 
the soldiers on the high-road now—go!" 
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Irene heard the sounds too, and forced her } out like a trumpet, ‘‘ that man has deceived you: 


sister forward. ‘They ran at full speed along the 
narrow path; the snow came down faster and 
faster, blinding them as they raced on. 

“We have come a long way,” Olga said, at 
Jength. ‘I can see no trace of a fallen pine.” 

« And@itigvows light yonder,’ returned Irene. 
“Oh, Weare coming out on te plain. Olga! 
Olga! we have lost our way.’ 

A few moments’ further progress sieneot the 
ttuth of her words: they reached the bleak 
waste which spread for leagues to the right. 

“We are lost—lost!’’ repeated Olga. ‘We 
mitist get back to the wood.” 
“Yes; I must rest first: 
moaned Irene. 

She sank helpless to the ground, and Olga 
dropped on her knees beside her. Both were so 
exhausted and breathless that for a little they 
ould only crouch on the earth, dumb and still. 

Presently they roused themselves, and started 
up at the same instant; but just then, through 
the distance, they heard the tramp of horses and 
tie jingle of swords. 

“They are coming,” Irene whispered. 

"And from two directions,’ Olga answered. 
“Hark! I hear them on the road and in the 
wood.”’ 

Trene threw herself forward, and clung about 
her sister's waist. 
‘Plded over Irene’s shoulder, her right hand 
grasping the knife. She stood erect, looking | 


I can’t breathe,’ 


Olga halted, with one arm | 





he is trying to carry you off to his mountain-den 
to make you his wife; there has been no thought 
of your arrest. Come on, men—we have him 
now.” 

With a howl more like that of a wild beast 
than a human being, Oscar Bolski turned lis 
horse in flight; but, as he did so, he drew his 
pistol. Olga saw the flash, heard the report, 
standing so close that the shock half stunned 
her for an instant. When she could see clearly 
again, Ivan Apraxin lay stretched senseless upon 
the ground, and Oscar Bolski’s fleet mountain- 
horse had already disappeared with his rider 
behind the shelter of the pines. 

Apraxin’s wound was examined, and proved 
not to be dangerous; in a few hours, lying on 
the rough bed in the peasant’s house, he was able 
to tell Olga the whole story. We will repeat it, 
though in fewer words. 

When he left the town so hurriedlyjeweeks 
before, he went to obtain the proofs that he was 
innocent of the treachery of which she had 
accused him; he had not only succeeded in this, 
but he bad obtained her brother's pardon, and 
got to the bottom of Bojski’s deep-laid plot 
even to the exposure of the artfully-forged letter 
in Stanislas's hand, 

One of the count’s own instruments had 
betrayed him, and he. had been purposely mia- 
led as to the daté of Apraxin’s arrival Ivan 
reached the town at daylight, and, learning from 


straight before her; there was no fear in her; his secret agents, who had watched Count Oscar's 


faoo—only a stern determination which made her 
delicate features hard and set as iron, 

‘Nearer and nearer from the snow-hidden road 
ganic the tramp of cavalry; but at the same 
moment, from beyond the wood, appeared three 
men on horseback. 

“Trene, it is Oscar,” cried Olga. 

Up rode the count, calling to them as he 
spurred ‘on; but, just as he reached them, the 
band of soldiers appeared in view, and in 
advance rode Ivan Apraxin. 

Countess,” he called, in a voice which rang 





every movement, of the sisters’ disappearance, 
was able to follow at once upon their track, and 
foil the traitor in his design, 

“T told you, Olga, that I would have my 
revenge,’’ Ivan said, smiling up at her with all 
his soul in his eyes; ‘now you know what it was 
to be,"’ 

‘And am I forgiven?” she murmured, as she 
knelt: by the bed and pressed her lips on his 
hand, 

You are loved,’’ he whispered ; 
tht answer hold all?” 


“does not 





MARGURITE. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


80:48 idts hours, some verses spent 
In lines of rhyming compliment. 
Mere trifies they—by love well meant. 


But Margurite is coy to please. 
“Write me,” aaid she, “lines like to these, 
Grand old Miltonic symphonies.” 


“Know you,” said I, “ that, in the heart 
That's wholly dedicate to art, 
Woman can have but little part?” 


“Alas! ‘tis true,” said Margurite, 
Low lying idly at my feet, ~ 
“Write me but such dear sweet.” 








UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


BY ADELAIDE MERRIMAN,. 


Ir is a warm afternoon in July. Iam swing-} been most excellent friends. I havemoteen him 
ing luxuriously in a hammock, pretending to} for a year or so, however—not since he departed, 


read, though in reality I doze a little now and 
then between the chapters. The hammock is 
swung underneath a huge oak-tree, which stands 
in the lower end of our garden. ‘This oak is 
one of the features of the place. For some 
unexplained reason it has been christened the 
“Greenwood Tree,’ and we always speak of it 
by that name. It is truly a ‘‘ brave old oak.” 
On one side the hammock swings; on the other 
steps are arranged, which lead to a seat high up 
among the branches. In this airy retreat, one 


can read or sew in peaceful seclusion, entirely 
hidden ‘from observation by a thick screen of 
leaves. Whenever | am not to be found in the 
house, I am generally discovered in the “ green- 
wood tree,” or under it. 

My book on this particular afternoon is not 
interesting, and I finally fling it aside in disgust, 


Just then a slight noise attracts my attention, 
and a moment after, to my great astonishment, 
a small English bull-dog of the ugliest description 
appears in sight from behind the treé. The 
animal walks gravely to within a few feet of the 


hammock, deliberately seats himself, and stares | 


solemnly at me, with his nose very much in the 
air. He wears a collar on which his name, and 
that of his owner, is evidently engraved. I lean 
out of the hammock at a perilous angle and 
examine this collar, as Iam afraid to touch the 
ugly little beast. Presently I sink back, having 
discovered that the name of the dog is Tiger, 
and that he is the property of J. Sylvester 
Hutchinson, Then I suddenly assume a more 
upright position, fluff up my bangs a trifle, and 


} a verdant freshman, to enter his class in a large 
} Kastern college. 

I am wondering idly whether college-life has 
i improved him, when I hear footsteps approaching, 
and listen for his well-known ‘*‘ Hullo! Nell.” 

I listen in vain. The footsteps come nearer, 
and finally Mr, J. Sylvester Hutchinson appears 
in sight from behind the tree; but he says 
nothing for a moment, while I give a little gasp 
of astonishment, and then stare at him in open- 
mouthed wonder. 

For a marvelous change bas been wrought in 
my old playfellow: he is attired in a tight-fitting 
checked suit of the largest avd most conspicuous 
pattern. His trousers, especially, are distress 
ingly snug. His small face looks out from under 
an enormous “pot’’ hat, very ugly as to shape 
and color, and outrageously unbecoming. His chin 
is propped up by a high collar, which is vainly 
j trying to cut his throat for him. An eye-glass 
} is serewed into his right eye. He carries o 
walking-stiok with a silver top. As he catches 
sight of me, he pauses, his limbs become perfectly 
rigid, his body is thrust forward until he nearly 
forms o right angle. He screws his eye-glass 
more firmly into his eye, and examines me 
attentively for a moment, <A faint gleam of 
intelligence then appears in the dull vacuity 
of his countenance. He moves forward, and 
drawls languidly: 

** By Jove! Helen, didn't know you at first— 
didn't, for a fact, Jolly gind to see you, Just 
got back yesterday. Ran right over, you see.” 

I can hardly believe that this extraordinary 


} 


, 
: 








glance meditatively at my negligé costume, I} creature is really my old playfellow, Vest 
feel convinced that the dog is only the herald of Hutchinson, Iam unable to speak at first; and, 
his master, who cannot be far behind. 1 decide, § meanwhile, my visitor seats himself very gingerly 
lazily, that it will not pay to dress for Sylvester; ; upon a rustic bench, The bull-dog immediately 
we are such extremely old friends, having become ; springs up and seats himself by his master's 
acquainted in tender infancy, and having lived } side, The pair sit there and gaze at me solemnly, 
next door to each other ever since, until within } while I mentally conclude there are a pair of 
the past two or three years. Although not} them. 

actually related, I enteftain for Sylvester a “*Pon my word, Helen,” Mr. Hutchinson 
somewhat cousinly regard. To be sure, I think } remarks, after a pause, ‘‘ you don’t give a chap 
him rather conceited, and feel assured that the} a very warm welcome.” 

brilliancy of his intellect will never dazzle any-} I collect my scattered senggs, and say feebly : 
one, to put it mildly. Nevertheless, he is always “I beg your pardon, Sylvester; but the sur- 
80 ae and obliging, that we have ever?) prise of seeing you startled me a little—and 
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then, you have changed somewhat, you know— } becoming serious. Not the thing. All this 
and—” emotional business quite bad form, you know— 
I break down in the middle of my sentence. {out of style—passé. Well-regulated people 
“Yes,” remarks Sylvester, complacently ; ‘a? marry for convenience, nowadays, but not for 
fellow naturally changes as he grows older. He ; love. Little girl not posted. Got so fond of me, 
must live East, too, if he wants to know what is/1 had to eut the town—had to, for a fact. 
_ what. ’Pon my word, the West is a deuced bore’ Deucedly careful now.” 
tome now. Don’t know what to do with myself; 1 make no reply at first, His vanity strikes 
in this beastly place. Gad! I wish you would }me as something stupendous. ‘There is ‘the 
ask that Miss Armstrong to visit you for a spell— ; ; faintest possible rustle in the leaves of the 
saw her photo, you know. Deucedly fetching ; ‘‘greenwood tree,’’ and a leaf floats slowly 











































































girl. Most extraord’nary eyes. Like to be ; downward, I manage to assume a sober ex- 
booked for a jolly little flirtation with her— ; pression, and say solemnly: 
would, for a fact.” “I am glad you mentioned this, Sylvester. 
I-move uneasily as the sound of Sylvester's; It is always well to guard against misunder- 
newly-acquired English accent dies away, and ° ; standings. I want to warn you, though, before 
hurriedly, almost involuntarily, glance upward. ; Mae comes, not to be too fascinating: for she is 
| For the briefest possible moment the leaves {an unusually susceptible girl. She has lived in 
which hide the seat overhead are thrust aside, ; the country, you know, and I doubt if she has 
| @nd a lovely face appears, wearing an entreating / ever met a young gentleman like you. You can 
| expression. ‘The finger on the lips, the energetic ; imagine what the effect will be, if you carry the 
if shaking of the head, all seem to be pleading for ; flirtation too far, so I caution you to be careful 
silence on my part. If she should grow too fond of you, and lose her 
ig I look back at Sylvester. He has evidently ; peace of mind, I should never cease to regret it, 
-- ‘eeen nothing: he is staring straight before him, ; knowing as I do that you are not a marrying 
With a look of blank idiocy on his face. 1 run} man.” 
my eyes over his costume once more. I glance; The branches overhead rustle once more, as if 
it the cane and eye-glass, and from them to the {a breath of wind were passing over them, Some- 
disgusting little beast at his side, whose expres-; thing appears for a moment, which resembles 
gion seems an exact counterpart of bis master's. ; small clenched fist, shaken savagely in my 
This rapid survey decides me. In spite of our } direetion. 
early friendship, in spite of the fact that the; Mr, Hutchinson has been engaged in adjusting 
Gorgeous creature before me once fished me out } his cye-glass. He smiles complacently when I 
of a pond and probably saved my life, I resolve ; finish speaking, and murmurs: 
to turn traitor. > ‘Quite correct. Always well to understand 
“Tlow strange that you should mention Mae ; in time. ‘Pon honor, I'll be careful. Have to 
Armstrong,’’ I remark, sweetly. ‘1 have already ; be, up here—no rivals, you know—all smooth 
invited her to visit me; she will be here very ; sailing.’’ 
s00n—to-morrow, in fact.” ‘There is George Monroe,’’ I say, involun- 
A faint expression of interest actually dawns ; tarily. 
Upon the impassive face. The eyeglass drops in} ‘Oh, Gawge is nobody,” returns Sylvester, 
Ponsequonce, } with increased complacency, ‘ Gawge is a cad. 
' “By Jove! but that is quite tro ewhully jolly,” 4 Tremendously stupid chap, Gawge: no fears of 
he'exclaims,  Deucedly glad to hear it,” Then} him, Have it all my own way, you see.” 
he relapses into the languid drawl, “ But is she I do not see, but refrain from saying so; and 
a8 fetching as her photo, though? Want you to ; Sylvester continues, as he rises stiffly upon his 
post me before she comes, Is she up toa Mette seemingly wooden legs: 
flittation? Don't fancy sailing in strong, you} ‘Think I must go now. Be over again soon. 
‘know, unless she understands all that sort of } Want to see the little girl, Take her to ride in 
thing. Not a marrying man, you know; and ' ; my tilbury. You must see my tilbury—simply 
don't want to break the little girl's heart— ' ‘ immense. Quite the correct thing, the tilbury.’’ 
 @euced bother, that. Had beastly lot of trouble; He takes up his cane, and holds it, together 
_ ‘this spring: met a little Baltimore girl—awfully ; with his gloves, before him in the latest and most 
taking, too—rest of the chaps wild about her. ; approved manner. 
1 sailed in, of course, and cut them all at. § “Well, see you to-morrow night, I fancy. 
dn’t mean anything, you know—wanted to} Come, Tige.”’ 
the other fellows. Never thought of; The pair place themselves in position, Tiger 
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following close on his master’s heels. As they ; Mae looks as she removes her hat and fans her 
disappear around the tree, I suddenly recall a} flushed face. I also observe that the attire of 
walking-doll I once porsessed, and find I have Mr. Hutchinson is exceptionally gorgeous, even 
been unconsciously listening for the whirr of} for him, and that there is an anxious expression 
internal machinery, and wondering vaguely how on his usually vacant countenance. As 1 look, he 
the pair managed to wind themselves up so } begins to speak, and his voice actually trembles, 
silently. “’Pon my word, Miss Mae,” he says, ‘ you 
Iam not left long to my reflections. As soon} are awfully unkind. You don’t treat a chap 
as the gate clicks, Mae Armstrong comes tumbling fairly—-you don’t, now, for a fact. I meant every 
out of the tree in a manner more expressive of } word I said during our drive—I did, ’pon honor. 
haste than dignity. She pounces upon me at: You really mustn’t laugh. when I am so serious. 
once. A fellow doesn’t like that sort of thing, you 
“You wretch! you villain! you slanderer!’’ } know.” 
she cries, catching up the book I have cast aside, ‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Hutchinson, if I have 
and trying to box my ears with it. ‘* Oh, I’m very } offended you,” says. Mae, sweetly. ‘ But really 
susceptible,am 1? Lived always in the country, } I have no idea to what you are referring,” 
have 1?’’ she continues, using the book with ; “Oh, come now,’ says Sylvester, compla- 
reneweil vigor. ‘Then she suddenly drops it, and } cently: ‘I can’t believe that—l really can’t, you 
sinks exhausted into the seat just abandoned by? know. You probably thought that I did not 
the magnificent Sylvester. As she pushes back ; mean it—but I did. I love you, Mae—’pon my 
her disheveled hair from her fresh glowing face, } word, Ido. Quite adore you, in fact. Iam not 
and looks at me with spark!ing eyes, | fancy her ; a marrying man—that is, I never was until now; 
like some radiant young Hebe. An expression } but, since meeting you, why—aw—you know— 
of gleeful anticipation dawns upon her flushed ; Oh, deuce take it all!’’ he exclaims, becoming 
countenance. : excited, while his eye-glass shoots wildly from 
«Won't I teach him a lesson, though?’ she ; his eye. ‘Just say the word, and I'll marry 
murmurs, fervently. ; you to-morrow, no matter what the fellows say.” 
I am convineed that she will. She has had{ I start, and look hurriedly around. It just 
plenty of experience in that line. I am also; dawns upon me that I am deliberately playing 
convinced that Sylvester needs the lesson. {the part of eavesdropper. There is no way of 
So, on the following evening, I relentlessly { escaping unobserved, however. 1 catch up my 
give him into the hands of the lovely and seem- book, and try to read: but, to save my life, I 
ingly artless Mae. who plays the role of simple ; cannot keep my eyes from straying over the edge 
country maiden to perfection. I give him over; of the volume in the direction of the rustic 
without remorse, though I know that Mae has the} bench. Neither can I help hearing Mae say, 
reputation of being the most accomplished and ; sarcastically : 
artful little flirt who ever counted her victims } “Your magnanimity, Mr. Hutchinson, quite 
by the dozen. } overpowers me, Believe me, I am truly grateful 
A month goes by. If, during that time, a day } for your kind condescension. At the same time, 
passes in which Mr. J. Sylvester Hutchinson {I can never allow you to do anything that is 
does not ‘‘ Just drop in for a moment, you know,”’ { such extremely bad form, I have always admired 
I cannot remember it. Between him and George ; you, Mr. Hutchinson, as a young man who 
Monroe, Mae has little time to herself. Sylvester ; always, under every circumstance, made it 4 
apparently has the lead, and he grows so deyoted ; point to do the ‘correct’ thing. In this respect, 
that we christen him, among ourselves, ‘‘ Mae’s } you excel any young man | ever met. You must 
shadow.’ Considering his diminutive form and ; be aware, though, that this sort of thing—tbis 
thin little legs, the name does not seem inappro- } emotional business, this love and adoration which 
priate. you mention—is not good form. ‘ Well-regulated 
One pleasant afternoon, Mae goes to ride in} people marry for convenience, nowadays, but 
the ‘‘correct”’ tilbury, while I betake myself to { not for love.’ That is out of style—quite passé. 
my favorite seat high up in the ‘greenwood tree,”’ } Whatever my feelings may be, 1 can never allow 
After a time, my attention is aroused from my ; you to fall from the pinnacle where I have placed 
bdok by the sound of approaching voices: Mae ‘ you. by doing that which, on the face of it, is 80 
has returned from her drive, and is accompanied, ; plainly not the thing.’ 
as usual, by her ever-faithful ‘‘shadow.” The } “Oh, bother the fashion,”’ cries Sylvester, ‘I 
two seat themselves on the rustic bench. I peep} can’t help loving you, you know—tried to, but 
through the leaves at them, and note how lovely ; couldn’t. Never was spoons on a girl before; 
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but this is the genuine article. 


you say is true: it isn’t correct at all. 


“Pardon me, Mr. Hutchinson,” 


I know what : seated side by side on the rustic bench, in their 
The } favorite position. 
chaps will chaff me no end; but, hang it all, 
Mae, I'll marry you to-morrow, in spite of them.”’ 
says Mae, } 


A suspicion of melancholy 
> hangs over them, I drop into the hammock, 
sand say dolefully : 

‘Well, she has gone; and I am so lonesome, 


politely, ‘*but I must beg leave to differ with } 'I do not know what to do with myself.” 


” 


you. 


Sylvester screws in his eye-glass, and stares at 


her for a moment. 
* Oh—aw—you mean—” 
Yes,’ says Mae, severely: 


arrangement.” 


“ Why—why—” Sylvester stammers, “I am Sis Mae.” 
Do you fancy I am trifling ; 
I own that | was, at first; but now ; I ever saw.’ 


serious. I mean it. 
or flirting? 
Lam in dead earnest—I am, ‘pon honor.” 

“] am very sorry,’’ says Mae, softly. 

“Don't you care for me?’ asks Sylvester, 
with a little inflection of surprise. 


I will now, pon my word. 
that you say. I will—’ 

“There is no use in talking farther on this 
subject,’ interrupts Mae, firmly. ‘1, too, am 
in earnest when I say I can never marry you.’ 

'Mr. Hutchinson draws himself up in a digni- ‘ 
fied manner. His chin is very much in the air, 
as he inquires loftily: 

“May I ask why?” 


“Certainly,” responds Mae, cheerfully. “I | 
Firstly, I do | 
Secondly, | am quite convineed } 
that I can never learn to love you, and, being ° 


have three very good reasons: 
love you. 


&country-girl and unsophisticated, as you know, 
Iam old-fashioned enough to resolve to marry 
for love, and nothing else. 
is the principal reason, as you will see—I am 
engaged to George Monroe.” 

I feel that I would give worlds if I were an 
artist, and able to transfer to paper the expression 


which appears on the face of Mr. J. Sylvester 


Hutchinson. It fades away, after a time. He 
slowly collects his scattered senses, and repos- 
sesses himself of his gloves and cane, Rising 
with great dignity, he says formally : 

“T will bid you good-day, Miss Armstrong.” 


passes nround the tree and moves slowly and 
solemnly from sight: Mr. J. Sylvester Hutchin- 
fon has had his lesson. 

- Mae does not remain with me much longer. 
She is obliged to go home in order to prepare ¢ 
fora certain interesting event, in which I am to ‘ 
ure as bridesmaid. On the day of her depart- ! 
I hasten to my usual retreat in the garden. : 
ere I find Sylvester and the faithful Tiger, 











“I mean that I 
really find myself unable to consent to the 


$—you remember. 
Tiger falls in line, and the procession of two } 


Mr. Hutchinson sucks the head of bis cane, 
; and gazes passively into vacancy. 
; ‘“« By the way, Sylvester,” 1 continue, cruelly, 
‘chow did your flirtation come on?” 
He starts a little, and removes the cane long 
enough to say carelessly : 
«Oh, nicely, thanks. 





Deucedly pretty girl, 


Yes,” * return; ‘‘she is the prettiest girl 

After a moment, | continue, hypo- 
««T was quite surprised when I heard 
‘she was engaged to George. I really think you 
: ought to have been the happy man: you certuinly 


‘ eritically : 


‘“‘Give me $ had first chance.” 
@ chance, then, and | will make you love me— 
I will do anytuing 


‘“« Didn’t care for the honor,”’ replies Sylvester, 
‘coolly. ‘Could have married her fast enough, 
if 1 had wanted to. Not my style, though. Nice 
‘ little thing, as far, as flirting goes; but, as to 
‘ marrying—aw, no—couldn’t think of it.” 

I fall back suddenly in the hammeck, and 
reflect on the vanity of mankind and the ease 
‘with which Sylvester can tell such outrageous 
i fibs. During the pause, I notice that he moves 
‘uneasily once or twice; and finally I look up, 
to encounter the eye-glass turned full upon me. 
The expression of the eye behind it strikes me 
as being rather singular—Sylvester really looks 
as if he had an idea. He is evidently afraid of 


; losing it; and, knowing they are extremely scarce 
4 


Ly 
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} with him, he says hurriedly : 
Thirdly—and this $ 


‘Helen, are you to be bridesmaid—hers, you 
know ?”’ 

‘ Yes,” I answer, promptly, wondering what is 
coming next. 

** Well, then—TI say, let’s alter the programme 
—let’s make it a double wedding.” 

What?” T exclaim, in amazement. 

“Oh, I mean it,’ he continues, 
astonishment. 
awfully fond. 


noting my 
“Always been fond of you— 
Pulled you out of the pond once 
Loved you ever since. Just 
say the word, and we'll make it a double affair— 
; jolly surprise all around—no end of fun.” 
He smiles in an idiotic way and looks at me, 
; evidently in some doubt as to how I will take 
: his extraordinary proposition. I recognize his 
‘ motives at once. Mae’s refusal has gone deeper 
‘ than we thought: his vanity has reccived a 
‘severe wound. In his anxiety to show Mae that 
‘he does not care in the least, he coolly proposes 
i to marry me out of pique, 
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For a moment my indignation does not allow ; advice and turn over a new leaf. Leave that col- 
me to speak. Then 1 manage to control myself} lege, where you have evidently learned nothing 
a little, though I rise up in my wrath, and stand } but English slang and how to carry a cane. ‘ihrow 
very erect before him. } away that absurd eye-glass, dress like a civilized 

‘Sylvester Hutchinson,”’ I cry, hotly, “I wish ; human being, and begin to help your poor old 
I could find words strong enough to express my } father in his business, instead of idling away 
disgust and indignation. I gave you credit for } your time, doing nothing. One thing more, and 
possessing at least one grain of sense. 1 thought ; I am done with you forever, unless you alter very 
one lesson would be sufficient for you; but it} much in the future. If you ever propose to a 
seems I was mistaken. That eollege has been the | young lady again, do not, if she refuses you, pro- 

; 





ruination of you. I longed, when you first came { pose to her most intimate friend within a week’s 
home with your idiotic imitation-of-the-English } time. Be careful, also, not to make your offers of 
airs, to give you a good piece of my mind, and tell } marriage under a tree which holds a very conve 
you what a fool you were making of yourself. If } nient seat where a chance listener may—invol- 
I had not been fond of your mother, I could hardly } untarily, of course—hear all your fervent vows 
have kept silent for so long. When, however, } and protestations.” 

you have the impudence to come over here and With this parting shot, I gather up books and 
insult me in my own garden—for I take it as an } work, and make my exit with my head very high 
insult, knowing what I do—I think that endur- ‘in the air. Sylvester has not spoken a word. 
ance has ceased to be a virtue. Do you suppose} I cannot resist giving one backward glance, 
that I, or any other girl, would consent to marry } He seems quite paralyzed, and is staring vacantly 
such a creature as you? Let me tell you that all } after me, the eye-glass still in his eye, the cane 
girls prefer a man whom they can respect, to a} tightly grasped in his hand, the supercilious 
tailor’s dummy. If I had not played with you as } Tiger at his side. 

a child, and been rather fond of you then, I would Thus I leave him: a crushed, defeated, utterly 
go straight over, this very night, and tell your } routed—but, let us hope, somewhat wiser—being, 
father and mother how you have been behaving, } sitting there, an abject spectacle in spite of his 
this summer. However, you are so young that } gorgeous array, on the old rustic bench, under 
there may be hopes of you yet, if you take my } the traitorous “greenwood tree.” 





I DO NOT LOVE YOU NOW. 
BY KATE AULD. 


A YEAR has passed—a long, long year; I’ve torn your image from my heart, 
A century it seems! Once more T'll joyous be, 

Containing in its pages sealed Although IT mourned befure the words 
My first affection’s dreams, Which then proclaimed me free, 

But sorrow drew her curtain round With kind intent time lent her. touch 
My fever-throbbing brow: To soothe my throbbing brow, 

Your vows were but a broken reed— And now I deem my lot most blest— 
I do not love you now, I do not love you now, 


Oh, once I loved as woman loves— I once with wild devotion loved, 
With love all fresh and pure— And gave my willing heart 

And thought affection’s flow'’rs would bloom Into your trusty keeping—ah, 
While ages should endure. I knew not what thou art, 

But ah, you sundered loving hearts, But when you turned that smile away, 
And broke your holiest vow, And scorned cach sacred vow, , 

And all a woman's faith was crushed— I summoned all my woman’s pride— 
I do not love you now. I do not love you now, 

You scorned my pure affection once, But one has crossed my path, oni I 
Now you shall nevermore, Am happy to be free— 

No: you can ne’er inflict the pain, Am glad to shake the fetters off 
The pangs you did before. That bound me once to thee, 

There was a time when joyous dreams Another claims henceforth the vows 
Played o’er my happy brow; I gave you long ago; 

But time has brought its blessed change— To him I'll be a loving bride— 
I do not love you now, I do not love you now. 
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THE LOST ARIADNE. 


BY MES. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TRANSPLANTED ROSE.’’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161. 


CHAPTER IX. { to “‘temporize.’’ Perhaps it was a thing which 
Nor long after Ottilie Williams had gone to! had better have been avoided. Ottilie herself 
the house of Mrs. Levison Lewis—not long after , should have known better. But New Yorkers 
he saw her well established in a comfortable and had forgotten already the rectory evenings, or 
respectable position—the health of the reverend } remembered but faintly the handsome English 
and useful rector of St. Swithin’s began to; girl. Nor did they concern themselves very 
decline. He got an obstinate and very trouble- > much about Mrs. Levison Lewis and her dis- 
some bronchial cough. Mr. Atchison, his head } charged governess. 
yestryman, had declared that the rector must} But the glare of the footlights leaves much to 
go away for a year—to India, his physician said. ; be found out—or at least it throws a scrutinizing 


Tilton Huntingman did not want to go; but 
the physician’s dictum was absolute. The old 


glare. Ottilie began to be discussed. 
{ Who was she? An English girl, of good 


New England fiend, consumption, had taken off ; family, who had run away? Terhaps the victim 


the rector’s father and mother, and Miss Catha- 
rine trembled as she heard him cough. She 
knew his danger only too well. 

So he went, after a long and confidential talk 
with Mrs. Satterlie, and a talk neither long nor 
80 confidential with Ottilie: to her he had become 
strangely far-off, and almost cold; and, when she 
reproached him, he said: 

“ Forgive me, my child; I am really too ill to 
talk.” And she would go away saddened. 

When the inevitable had arrived, and her ill- 
luck brought a lover to the house where she was 
so calmly happy, and when she, for her sins, 
also fell in love, and for the first time in her 
troubled existence saw the dawn of a new and 
a hopeful passion, she had not wondered at what 
followed: that Mrs. Satterlie had come to her 
rescue, had asked her to become her companion, 
had treated her with a kindness which was 
phenomenal. She knew well that it was all at 
the rector’s ‘suggestion, and had accepted it with 
what had néw become almost stunned nerves. 


‘of an imprudent marriage? She might be a 
‘Southerner, of good family, who had taken 
‘refuge at the North. She was everything by 
turns, and nothing long, in the gossip which 
‘ ensued. 

There she had stood, however, and played 
with her little bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, as 
she acted her pretty part—as pure, as white, as 
graceful, as unconscious as they. She heard, 
answered, played her’ part, and won her audi- 
ence—and, all unknown to her, in the audience, 
Hugh McLagen. He was the last and best of 
the newly-arrived Englishmen whose advent in 
New York made that city gay. He looked at her 
inquiringly, jumped from his seat, and left the 
little theatre abruptly, to the amazement of his 
next neighbor. 

The play was over, and had been beautifully 
done. Mrs. Satterlie sat in the “green-room”— 
smiling, self-collected, and gratified—to receive 
the encomiums, flowers, and applause which 
rained down upon her. A few friends had been 





She did not know that the rector had said: admitted to the “green-room.”’ 


“If the worst comes to the worst, and Ottilie 
has a love-affair, temporize—put off—do all that 
you can to gain time.” 

Mrs. Satterlie fell in love with the girl, as all 
the rest had done, and, by a strange sympathy 
through the ruling passion, Ottilie became neces- 
sary to Mrs. Satterlie. She was a good ‘second 
lady.” Her acting was admirable: it supple- 
mented Mrs. Satterlie’s. 

Perhaps it was imprudent to have brought 
her out as she did, that spring season, in “ The 
Dreary Town,”’ with Levison Lewis, if she wished 


‘Mr. Robarts Ives desires to present his com- 
pliments,”’ said the stage-manager, at the door. 

“Of course; ask him in,” said Mrs. Satterlie, 
rubbing her white hands together to get off the 
powder with which they were obscured. 

“And who is she?” asked Mr. Robarts Ives, 
a tall, slender, stylish, and agreeable man of the 
world, who seemed to be the most possible futur 
for the widow, if she should marry again. ° 
“Who is she—your new ingénue?”’ 

“T have great pleasure in presenting you to 


Miss Ottilie Williams,” said Mrs. Satterlie, in 
(241) 
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reply. ‘Did she not do well? And her first : 
essay as an actress, Mr. Ives. Wonderful, is it : 
not?” 

‘‘T make you my compliment, Miss Williams,” : 
said Mr. Ives. ‘And the first time you have ' 
ever played? I can scarcely believe it. You 
remind me so mucli of those almost professional : 
amateurs I have seen in English country-houses. 
Really, is it the first time you have ever played?” ; 

Mrs. Satterlie was watching her protegée, and | 
she saw a muscle twitch about the mouth. 

‘«Ottilie is very tired. Let me ask you to take 
her to a seat, Levison,”’ said Mrs. Satterlie. 

That evening, Mrs. Satterlie got an anonymous 
letter; she often got them. She was one of the ; 
fumous women wom the anonymous letter- 
writer loves. She generally burned them; but 
this one she locked in her desk. 

“T will send for Mr. Atchison,” said she. ° 
‘‘This is a case for his intelligence.” 


And, all smiles, composure, kindness, and } 
apparent calm, Mrs. Satterlie had kept the 
secret of the anonymous letter, and what it told, 
in her heart, and remained at her post of New | 
York woman of fashion—driving, coaching, 
dining, supping, devoted to Ottilie, who became 
the fushion, and who observed with a wonderful 


obedience her compact with Levison Lewis, or 
rather against that poor fellow, who in his turn 
received no reward of virtue except the promise | 
which Mrs. Satterlie had extended to him: that ' 
he should go to Newport with them, to play there } 
in “The Dreary Town,” and to see Ottilie again 
as a lover—if, after his probation and certain } 
explanations, he should wish to do so. 
Mrs. Satterlie, however, in the solitude of her } 
closet, acknowledged herself in a dilemma. It 
was one out of which private theatricals even } 
would never help her. She wanted advice; 
and, although she rather dreaded to do it, she 
determined to call on Mr. Atchison. 
Something unspoken had always told her that ’ 
Mr. Atchison held her in high disapproval, and 
she did not like to be scolded. No: she did not } 
intend to be criticized. Yet, if anybody had a} 
right—no, nobody had a right. } 
Why should she be afraid of Mr. Atchison ? } 
If she had got herself in an awkward dilemma, 
who so hound to help her out as the friend of } 
her father and her husband, and one who knew } 
so much of human nature? Who so wise, 80 ; 
clever, so good, so prudent, so powerful as Mr. ; 
, Atchison ? é 
Mr. Atchison was a man of great clearness of } 


perception: he read men as other men read ; 
books. In the daily conduct of his life, he had ; 
gone on reading his fellow-men, partly by the | 


2 . 
, propriety. 


} ventional clothes, 


help of a strong common sense, partly by the 
result of experience, partly from some unknown 
faculty, like the keen scent of a hound, which 
could only be described as his own, but which 
was not accounted for. Nobody knew how or 


‘ why Mr. Atchison saw through and through his 


fellow-beings—they only knew that he did. 

He had been the president of a railroad, and 
had accumulated a large fortune. He was the 
most respectable of men. He owned a pew in 


> the best church in New York—even St. Swithin’s 


itself—and was a vestryman of the same. His 
honor was as unimpeachable as his chin was 
clean-shaven. He was almost chivalrous in the 


conduct of business; and, except for the quiet: 


and unpretending manner in which he did every 


, duty that came to him, he would have perhaps 


almost been called a Dombey. But Mr. Atchison 
escaped all disagreeable synonyms of a too stiff 
If Mr. Atchison had had but a virtue 
to excess—if he had had one redeeming vice—he 
would haye been almost fascinating. Respecta- 


2 
bility was, however, his native air, and he was 


ashamed of his sense of humor, and of a certain 


‘sweetness of character he was unaware of—an 
unsuspected simplicity. 


He hated Bohemians, 
eccentrics, and people who did not wear con- 
He was seen to shudder once 
as his eyes fell on Oscar Wilde, then at his worst 
eruption. In his practical way, he relegated all 
people who were ‘‘queer”’ to some disused rail- 
road tracks, upon which superfluous cars were 


} shunted off. Mr. Atchison was a good-looking 


man, and in his youth had been handsome. His 


} exquisite neatness kept up the fiction that he 


was handsome still: it is the proper coquetry 
of middle-age. 

He had been married, and his house was not 
destitute of children; but Mrs, Atchison had 
died young. A gray sister, with all of Myr. 


> Atchison’s iron in her nature, but with none of 


his gold, had brought up his children for him 
with austere propriety. 

Perhaps it was owing to the severe character 
of Hannah, this sister, that Mr. Atchison was 
so ignorant of women: for, transparent. as were 
to him his fellow-men, his fellow-women were 
exceedingly opaque—unknown quantities, in fact. 
He avowed, with a certain pathos which was 
touching—especially, as coming from a man who 
had never been ‘taken in’ in Wall Street—that 
he could not understand women. He hac a great 
deal to do with them: he was a favorite at many 
a dinner-table. He was trustee under a dozen 
wills. Several widows made of him a confidant. 
He cold railway-shares for them ; he was blessed 
with many sisters in the church, who gave him 
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every opportunity of knowing them better than 
he did. But, with a profound air of respect, 
touching his bat as he did so, he acknowledged 
to a friend that, as to understanding women, he 
did not, and, as to widows, he was still a little 
child picking up shells on the sea-shore, and 
should always remain so. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ir was the fate of this excellent man, to his 
great sorrow and unhappiness, to fall violently 
and absurdly in love with Mrs. Satterlie. 

It came upon him as the typhoid fever does— 
with a chill—as he sat in the Stockwell Theatre 
and looked at her acting. Of all the inexplicable 
women in this world, this amateur actress was 
the most outrageous to him. He hated, despised, 
and disapproved of her course. He had known 
her father and her husband; they had been, 
like him, steeped in respectability. He could 
not forgive Amulie—almost young enough to be 
his child, she who was almost a daughter to him, 
she might have sat on his knee—for having so 
far forgotten her birth, her blood, her breeding, 


made him start from his chair and throw up his 
hands. 
“Why, Henry, whutever is the matter?’ said 
} Miss Hannah, frightened. 
} Nothing but a cramp in my leg,’’ said Mr. 
} Atchison, seating himself again to read Mrs, 
Satterlie’s note. $ 
lt began with that uncomplimentary frankness 
which lovers dislike: 


$**Dear Otp Frienp: 
I am in a little bit of trouble. Will you come 
} to me before going down-town, this morning? 
Yours cordially, 
AmALte SATTeriie.”’ 


“Anything the matter with Amy?’ asked Miss 
Hannah, who had recognized Mrs. Satterlie’s 
page in the bearer of the note. 

“No, Probably she -wants to gell out her 
Western Union. She is always flighty about 
stocks,”’ said Mr. Atchison, with a horrible sense 
that he was telling a lie. : 

** You look very yellow,” said Miss Hannah. 
*‘I wish, brother, you would take a blue-pill. 





as to go and be even an amateur actress. Yet | And, if you do go to see Amy, tell her that the 
she owed no allegiance to him. He was nothing whole town is talking about the way she kisses that 
to her, he owned to himself, but an old family } Levison Lewis on the stage: they say it is posi- 
friend: he took care of her fortune; he came} tively indecent. I thought of writing her a note. 
to dine with her, now and then; and, when she} If she will play these horrid plays, she need not 
saucily insisted on his coming to see her act, he be so fond of overdoing them. Why, it is quite 
had shaken his head in the negative. But, one § enough—for Mrs. Bulthorpe said so—if lovers 
day—*‘ he never knew why he went,’’ he said— } shake hands on the stage when they must make 
he did go, and great was the fall thereof. He had } love, if they must. Or she might, if it is abso- 


gone to see “‘The Dreary Town,” and it was all 
over with him. 

“Henry, you need a blue-pill,”’ said his iron 
sister, Hannah, as she watched him at breakfast, 
eating nothing; “you have had no appetite for 
& week.” 

“Pooh!’’ said Mr. Atchison, gulping down, 
with a great sense of shame, an obtrusive heart- 
ache and a desire to go and see Mrs. Satterlie. 

And juct 4s he had said to himself that there 
was no fool like an old fool, and that no human 
eye should see him fall, his bell rang loudly. 
It was the crack of doom. The butler en- 
_ tered, with a note from Mrs. Satterlie. 

Mr. Atchison had once been in a railroad- 


_ aecident, in the old days of ‘sleepers,’ when 

® snake-hend, as it was called—a detached rail $ 
A had been caught up in the flooring of the car, 
Wearing it out, and strewing human beings along 
the track. He had saved himself by a bit of 


Presence of mind. Catching on the hooks above 
his head, he had seated himself in the open 
Window before the floor quite left him. Some- 

of the same sense of impending calamity 


} lutely necessary, let him kiss her hand: although 
that is a liberty I never would allow any man to 
j take with me.” 

} Miss Hannah looked down on a very skinny 
} member as she thus denounced the enforced 
i intimacies of the drama, and Mr. Atchison partly 
} smiled as he contrasted the hand with that of 
Mrs. Satterlie. 

‘Amy is her own mistress in every particular,” 
said Mr. Atchison, dryly. ‘I should not, if I 
were you, Hannah, volunteer any advice.” 

And Mr, Atchison accepted from his servant 
the best-brushed hat in New York, and, taking 
a faultless umbrella from the same silent and 
subservient hand, he walked, with a strange 
quaking of his usually well-regulated heart, 
around to Mrs. Satterlie’s. 

He had to wait ten minutes in the much- 
littered-up parlor of the Dresden shepherdess, 
and, looking with scorn and dismay at the array 
of placques on the wall, he felt like cleaving 
with his umbrella a sort of roadway for bis feet 
amid the Inmber of small chairs, brioches, foot- 
stools, pug-dogs, rugs, and dying gladiators, witb 
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which the parquet floor, so slippery and uncer- 
tain, was strewn. He could not find a chair } 
large enough or strong enough for his manly | 


figure, and was leaning on the mantel-piece, in 1 shall immediately take the proper steps of 


imminent contagion of the shepherdesses, when : 
Mrs. Satterlie’s page, a being of infinite resource, 
discovered him, and pulled out an immense old } 
carved chair, which had a leather seat of some- | 
what slippery incline, but which did afford Mr. ; 

Atchison a perch, and in which he looked like } 
the effigy of Charles the Fifth in the Escorial. : 

How he grieved and scorned himself as he felt : 
that, in spite of all this nonsense, he loved the } 
author of it. How he bit his nether lip, as she ' 
came fluttering downstairs in her gorgeous tea- | 
gown. How he suffered, as he made her a stately } 
bow; and how he grappled with the internal } 
heart-beat, which betrayed to him the presence } 
of that inconvenient disease—a passion—in a | 
man’s middle-age. $ 

*Good-morning, dear old friend. This is very ; 
kind,” said his hostess. 

‘*Good-morning, Amy,’ said Mr. Atchison, | 
 yising, and sitting down again. 

«Why, how pale you look. What is the matter } 
with you, Mr. Atchison?’ said Mrs. Satterlie.  § 

“1 think it is your—green curtains,’’ suid Mr. } 
Atchison, longing, he knew not why, to swear. ; 
He would have liked to condemn those esthetic ; 
curtains to any hospitable Hades in the neighbor- ; 
hood. 

“Oh, no; now I think of it, Hannah did say } 
you had something the matter with your liver. ; 
Well, you look badly; but you must go to} 
Saratoga for a month.’ 


“T have taken a cottage at Newport,” said ; 
Mr. Atchison, choking and coughing. 
4*Have you, indeed? So have 1; but only a} 


little nest for August. Iam going up solely to! 
play at the Casino. It will be s0 nice to have } 
you there, Mr. Atchison. I may need your help.” 

And Mrs. Satterlie went to her desk, and, } 
taking from it the anonymous letter, she put it, 
in Mr. Atchison’s hands, 

The two talked long and earnestly, but with } 
closed doors. Not even the page knew what had | 
happened. [He could not hear well through key- | 
holes over which gorgeous portidres were hung. } 
It. was a great blow to him, this way of furnishing, § 
It sometimes made him desire to leave his place, 
which had, however, many other advantages and } 
few drawbacks; so he staid, noble page, 

At length Mrs. Satterlie rose, and threw open } 
the door, and Mr. Atchison stood for a moment 
holding the curtain in his hand, 

“Prudence, Amy, caution, and wait,” he said, 
The page heard only these words. 


} had happened. 


; but in New York. 


‘And you do not think I should take any more 
active measures ?’’ said Mrs. Satterlie. 

**No,”’ said Mr. Atchison. ‘Watch and wait, 
course, on the other side. Go on as if nothing 
I shall be at Newport, and 
} ready to help you.” 

And so he was. When Mrs. Satterlie got 
} there, he was at the Wickford boat to meet her, 
He gave his arm, with a fine old-fashioned 
‘ gallantry, to Miss Ottilie Williams. He formed 
the most dignified “piece de resistance’’ at the 
famous dinner of which mention has been made 
—the dinner where Mrs. Richardson lost her 


} ring. 


« By the way, Amy—” said Mr. Atchison, the 
} morning after this dinner, as he called at the 
; Humming-bird’s Nest, in Kay Street, where Mrs. 
Satterlie and Ottilie were “perching,” as they 
; called it, “by the way—did not you and Mrs, 
: Richardson, our hostess of last evening, mect in 
Rome? I think I remember that you were there 
together.”’ 

**Oh, yes, Mr. Atchison—in facet, Mrs. Richard- 
son and I have known each other everywhere 
There we seem never to have 
met. She is a very nice person—a little too 
anxious to succeed, in society, but otherwise 
pleasant.’ 

“T saw her just now, with Ballantyne,” said 
Mr. Atchison, looking disgusted. 

“Oh, that means suceess, you know, my dear 
old respectable friend,” said Mrs. Satterlie, not 
‘ averse to a little chaffing, especially as she knew 
how he hated it. 

“Good-morning, Amy,’’ said Mr. Atchison, 


‘ seizing his umbrella, and his respectability, and 


his Old-World notions, and his overpowering 
passion, and walking off with all these impedi- 
ments, 

Mrs. Satterlie and Ottilie Williams were to: 


gether at every hunt, and at every polo gathers 


ing, and at every musicale, dinner, and picnic, 
; for the next two weeks, besides finding time for 
} the rehearsals and the mornings at the Casino, 
’ No one who has not known the American woman 
in the gay season would have believed that 
human nature could have endured so much 
fatigue. 

Now, it must not be supposed that, in her 
loyalty to her absent friend, the rector, in the 
care of this mysterious girl, of whose history she 
had known almost nothing, Mrs. Satterlie, with 
all her gencrosity, had not strange forebodings 
and some compunctions of conseience, She was 
a great novel-reader. She thought more than 
once of the tales of mistaken identity, the Merey 
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Merrick kind of thing, the dramatic possibilities 
of what Ottilie might turn out to be. 

_ Intimate as they were, she learned to respect 
Ottilie, as everybody did. Character, that most 
determined thing, spoke in all the daily acts of 
this girl. Refinement, which could not but have 
come from a refined education; truth, and care 
in little things; a. strong religious sense, which 
Mrs. Satterlie did not believe to be hypocrisy ; 
and then mystery, the strange expression, the 
iey reserve. 

Whether she really loved Levison Lewis or not, 
at least she had seemed to do so. But could any 
woman so entirely keep her word as she had 
done, in apparently letting the love-affair drop? 
This Mrs. Satterlie did not understand. Then 
had come the anonymous letter, about which 
she had consulted Mr. Atchison. Despise the 
letter- writer as she might, he had evidently 
written with full knowledge; and then again 
had come another letter, signed ‘“‘H. MelL.,” 
which had commended her kindness in terms 
most eloquent and real. ‘Defend and protect 
your charge,’’ this last letter had said. ‘She 
is in every way worthy of your kindness.” 

Ottilie rode remarkably well to hounds, and 
as that has become, of all things, the “ open- 
sesame’’ to fame at Newport, so she added in 
every way to her attraction, which, as a mystery 
and a beauty, became every day more and more 
noteworthy. 

“T tell you what it is, Stockton,” said Story 
Strangeways, at the club: “I don’t understand 
why Mrs. Satterlie spends so much money on 
that companion of hers. Why, she told me to 
buy one of the best mounts in Newport for her.” 

“Well, Story,” said Stockton, “if there is 
anything you don’t understand, I think we may 
as well give it up.” 

“Now, don’t be insulting, Stockton. But it is 
queer, isn’t it?’ 

“T never knew Mrs. Satterlie to do anything 
that was not queer,” said Stockton. “Half in 
love with Levison Lewis herself, she takes this 
girl in, pampers her, dresses her divinely, gives 
him every opportunity to see her in the best 
setting, and keeps him trailing round with the 
theatrical company. Buy horses for a rejected 
governess, and make her the belle of Newport? 
Well, everything will be explained some day— 
even Mrs, Satterlie.’’ 

Just at that moment Ballantyne entered, and 
gave a sign to Stockton. 

“She seems rather wild and shy of the net,’’ 
taid he. ‘See to it for me, will you, Stockton?” 
What can I do?’ said the toady,. “Carry 
Off Mrs. Richardson for you?’ 

Vou, LXXXVII.—16, 





“TI don’t know. You said you had a key— 
something to reach her—didn’t you?” 

Stockton felt in his pocket. 

‘« There is the ring,’’ said he. 

Ballantyne looked at it. 

“A sapphire intaglio—very rare. Well, you 
had some brilliant thought—what was it? Get 
some hold over her; frighten her a little—not 
too much: for Iam not desperate. But I should 
like her to fall in love—just a little, you know.” 

“And what about Ottilie ?”’ 

“Oh, it won’t do to stalk this game in couples. 
Let the girl wait. She is very handsome, superb 
figure, and rides like the devil. But let us wait 
for her until after the play. Then, if I were 
too attentive to her now, Mrs. Satterlie might 
make me tarry her. No: give me my little 
Richardson for a summer flirtation, She is so 
coy, and modest, and respectable.” 

And the worthy pair parted; Stockton to do 
his friend’s noble errand. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MADEMOISELLE JEANNE Dusc@ur, a delicate 
little hunchbacked girl, sat at her window, 
marking some linen. She had quite a specialty 


in this way, and Mr. Beverley Stockton was 


there to call upon her, with a dozen or s0 
pocket-hendkerchiefs. He had a great talent for 
putting two and two together, and he had tracked 
Monsieur Dubceuf to the lane where his modest © 
cottage was situated. By a chance, Mademoiselle 
Hortense was also paying the little invalid a 
friendly call; and presently the chef dropped 
in, to cool his fevered brow. Beverley spoke 
French very well, and Dubcuf soon found 
himself in the midst of an interested group: 
Mademoiselle Hortense giving her advice on the 
subject of the lettering with true French vivacity, 
little Jeanne showing all her monograms and 
patterns. As Monsieur Stockton was very par- 
ticular about his mouchoirs, it required some 
time to decide all this; and he took occasion to 
ask, with much concern: 

‘Had Madame Richardson found yet the 
ring?”’ 

“No,”’ was the answer; “madame had not 
found the ring—malheur t d had 
not found yel the ring.” 

So, after several well-managed compliments, 
he left, saying he would call again with some 
more handkerchiefs—for the bee-pattern, per- 
haps. 

‘Monsieur Ballantyne,” he addod, “ wished 
also some handkerchiefs, but would probably 
call himself,” And so: ‘ Au-revoir,”’ 

A charming polite garcgon was Mr. Stockton: so 
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thought little Jeanne and Mademoiselle Hortense. 
But old Dubceuf put one brown finger against 
his reddest of red noses. 

“He is a fox,’ said he; ‘‘a much older and 
wary one than the poor puss whom they send out 
with the annis-seed: I shall watch you, Mr. 
Stockton; I shall watch my Mr. Fox.” 


Atchison—who, with Hannah and his daughter, 

went virtuously to an early bath—saw this 
strangely-assorted couple chatting on the sands, 
‘after a dip in the salt sea-waves. 

; For some reason, which is only known to great 
; railroad -men, Mr. Atchison was apt to watch 
; inferiors, and to put away in his memory things 


Stockton had found Mrs. Richardson’s ring in } which were immeasurably below him, and far 
the sticky conglomerate of nougat, which, to his away from his own reputable life. This became 
disgust, he had been forced to put in his pocket | for him one of those mysterious and unintelligible 
at Mrs. Richardson’s dinner. The hostess had , events which he classified and laid up for refer- 
pulled it off, and rolled it up in the sugar in her } ence in the orderly pigeon-holes of his brain. 
confectionery exploit, a fact which neither she nor } Mr. Stockton bathing at an early hour with an 
Dubceuf had noticed. It had come in Ottilie’s } elderly French maid, not at all pretty nor 
parcel, which, little thinking of the consequences, $ seemingly coquettish : Mr. Atchison was gravely, 
she had exchanged with Stockton, after a silly } and, in a saline way, somewhat interested. 
fashion of after-dinnerisms. ’ 

When Stockton, too poor to keep a valet, had, 
to his infinite disgust, been obliged to clean out 
his own pockets, where he had thoughtlessly thrust 


CHAPTER XII. 
Ox the night of the production of ‘The Dreary 


the nougat, there he found the ring, and, putting } Town,” at the Casino, Mrs. Satterlie was found 
two and two together, he knew exactly how it} to be unaccountably nervous. 

had got there. But it was a secret of too great } “What is the matter with her?’ asked Levi- 
importance to give up. He immediately knew } son, of Ottilie, as they stood dressed, painted, 
that he could frighten Mrs. Richardson, play into} bewigged, and eyebrowed, at their respective 
the hands of his chief—probably induce her to } 
come to Dubouf’s cottage to meet Ballantyne. 


side-scene. 

*“T don’t know,’’ said Ottilie, herself as calm 
as a summer morning. ‘She has been very 
nervous for two days.’’ ; 


He did not know how or where it would end: : 
he did not care. He saw advantages to Beverley ; 
Stockton, so long as he kept the secret. So he ** Queer woman.” 

went with the handkerchiefs to poor deformed “T know neither of us understand her, 
Jeanne. The embroidery was so innocent a} Levison.” 

thing—a capital blind. Poor Dubceuf suspected } The conversation stopped, as a burst of applause 
him, but little knew what a double danger lay } greeted Mrs. Satterlie. She had come on from 
for him in Stockton’s vest-pocket. He saw ° the opposite’side, and was bowing to the audience. 
much, did Dubouf: but he did not see every-; “Everybody” was in that audience. “ Every- 
thing. He was grateful to Mrs. Richardson ; body” had rushed for tickets. It was the most 
because she had been so kind to his poor little ' representative of fashionable houses. A great 
Jeanne. It was his most respectable emotion, } diplomatist looked over the audience, and said 
so he defended his cottage against the subtleties he “had never seen so many pretty women 
of Stockton and of Ballantyne. But he could } together,’ and a distinguished historian told 
not know how fate—which he did not believe ; him that his remark was becoming commonplace: 
in, as a Frenchman—was weaving net about } for that, in forty years, he had heard eighty 
him through this same Mr. Stockton—Mr. Fox, } diplomatists make that same remark. Mrs. 
he called him—nor how mysteriously was trouble > Richardson was seated between Ballantyne and 
to strike him, as it did Rigoletto, through this ‘ Stockton. Mr. Atchison gravely upheld his chin 
little daughter whom he ‘loved, though in a{ with his cane, directly behind them. And the 
more remote, and, so far as she was concerned, ; Dubby Doolittles, and the Battledores, and the 
impersonal way. Shuttlecocks, and the Applebys, and Mrs. Stacy, 
Mademoiselle Hortense was very fond of sea- and the Brooks family and their cousins, and 
bathing—most Parisians are. She had the usual } even Mrs. Delamaine, were all there: all the hig 
easy hours of a fashionable lady’s lady’s-maid, ear, and the little bears, and the middle-sized 
and she was apt to wander to the beach at the} bears; those who were fashionable, and those 
hour of eight in the morning. Now Stockton, } who were not; and those who hoped they shoul 
not usually so matutinal, also found it necessary } be fashionable; and a very small number who 
to his health to try the early-morning bath; and } laughed, and did not care whether they were of 
so it oceurred that, for several mornings, Mr.’ not: they were all there, applauding the pretty 
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woman, their favorite, who was acting for their 
amusement. 

"She is nervous,” said Mrs. Richardson, 
speaking in a low tone, to Ballantyne. 

“Awfully pretty, though, isn’t she?” said | 
Ballantyne, indiscreetly. | 

“ Well, Amalie is rather beyond the ‘pretty’ 
hge—don’t you think so?” said the ueophiyte 
of fashion. ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I shouldn’t think her } 
much older than you,’’ said Ballantyne, recover- 
ing lost ground. 

In the next act, Mrs. Satterlie was so decidedly ; 
nervous that Ottilie took off all the honors of the } 
piece; and Levison Lewis saw, for the first time 
in all his experience, a shade of jealousy on the ; 
brow of Mrs, Satterlie. That night, the audience ; 
had been treated to comedy: that night, Ottilie 
was treated to tragedy, behind the scenes. © 

As Mrs. Satterlie returned to her dressing- { 
room, she looked for her intaglio—the beautiful } 
sapphire, the Ariadne. : 

Tt was gone! 

No one had any knowledge of it. Who could } 
She had taken it off, as she went on the } 
stage for the last time, to put on her glove: and } 
no-one had entered that room but Ottilie. 

There stood all her belongings as she had left ° 
them. A pretty little pair of slippers, with real | 
diamond buckles, was on the dressing-table. A; 
vulgar thief would have taken those. No one | 
but an elegant refined kleptomaniac would have 
stolen that ring. She had fold Ottilie that the ; 
Tector gaye it to her, years before, in Rome, and } 
she had seen the girl change color. ‘*So she} 
loved him, did she?” Mrs, Satterlie was not 
herself, that night; and, when Ottilie came in} 
to her, she closed the door, and said, in a voice 
which Rachel might have envied: 

“Alice Fastnesse, you are a thief. You may 
have heen—a murderess. You see, I know you: 
you have stolen my ring. Now, give it back to 
me, and you shall go—go out into this world 
which you have conquered—unsullied. But, if 
you do not give it to me, I will denounce you.” 

“Oh, fate! fate! fate!’ said the girl, “TI 
have not your ring. I know nothing of it— 
why should I want it?” 

“ Because you loved Tilton Huntingman,” said 
Mrs. Satterlie, quite beside herself. 

“Never! my friend—my kindest ee f 
I do not love him, Mrs. Satterlie, AM I ask is; 
that you give yourself, this night, to reason. 1} 
_ am Alice Fastnesse. Mr. Huntingman knows my 
a a. The horrible accusation you make has 
: made before: but T am innocent, You will 


| find your ring, I love only one man. I have 
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never loved anyone else. He is just outside— 
Levison Lewis. But I beg, as a wretch about to 
die asks for one moment in which to say his 
i prayers, that you will give me this night's 
reprieve. Do not tell him what you think—”’ 

A loud knock at the door broke in on this scene 
of unexpected earnestness. 

«T will be silent,” said Mrs. Satterlie; ‘but 
leave me.” 

‘‘Mr. Robarts Ives, Mrs. Satterlie—with an 
English friend, Mr. Hugh McLagen—desires to 
; speak to you, to be presented—to congratulate 
you,”’ said Levison Lewis. 

“Why, Ottilie, how pale you are!’’ and he 


' drew her away to another part of the theatre, 


she pale, trembling, and unable to explain, poor 
creature. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

A rew days after the private theatricals at the 
Casino came the first of September, and the 
usual hegira from the Ocean House, leaving only 
the cottagers behind. A young girl, a great 
: friend of Elly Lewis, one who had often seen 
; Miss Williams, was on the Wickford boat, and 
was being taken away from the autumnal glories 
} of the gay watering-place, by her mother, most 
‘ unwillingly. 

“There, mother, there she is—she is going 
} awny too,” said this young person, whose heart 
was in the polo-ground. ‘There is the beautiful 
Miss Williams, whom we saw at the Casino, and 
‘that is Mr. Beverley Stockton, the great beau, 
you know. I suppose they are going to Lenox.” 

“Never mind, Katy,’’ said her mother, rather 
severely ; ‘come up and get good seats.” 

“That is Mr. Levison Lewis, Elly’s brother. 
And those are Mrs. Satferlie’s liveries ; and there 
is the rich Mr. Ballantyne; and the lady kissing 
Miss Williams is Mrs. Richardson.” 

“And where is Mrs. Satterlie?’” asked the 
mamma, who had seen the theatricals, but did not 
know Newport, nor care for it. 

‘IT do not see her,” said poor Katy, looking at 
& group of the young riding-men, and recognizing 
one of her dancing-beaux in the crowd. ‘I hope 
we shall sit near Miss Williams,” said Katy, as 
her sharp-featured Puritan mamma selected their 
seats. ‘I want you to hear her voice—it is so 
sweet.” 

‘«T never listen to people’s conversation,’’ said 
her mother. 

Poor Katy, with eyes full of tears, as she saw 
Newport recede in the distance, began to be com- 
forted as she noticed that Ottilie and her maid 
had taken seats near her. Presently Stockton 
sauntered up, and they began talking together. 
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They chatted on lightly about the events of the 
past week. 

“And why do you desert Newport just now?” 
asked Mr. Stockton of Miss Williams. 

“It does not agree with my throat; you see 
how dreadfully hoarse I am.’’ 

‘And you are going to Lenox?” 

‘No. I am going up in the country—to my 
friend, Miss Huntingman,”’ said Ottilie, ‘And 
you?” 

‘Tam going to Europe,” said Stockton. 

“Ah, then I suppose Mr. Ballantyne is off on 
another yacht-voyage ?”’ 

** N-n-no, I think not,’’ said Stockton. 

As they chatted over the events of the season, 
showing such knowledge of the gay world to the 
unsophisticated Katy, whose draught of Newport 
and society delights had been but presented to 
her lips only to be snatched away, the young girl 
listened with the keenest envy. She little knew, 
however, what depth of despair was hidden in 
both their hearts, under those careless words. 

A few days after, her mother, reading the 
“New York Arrow’’ through her spectacles, 
in the quiet village where Katy lived, remarked 
coolly : 

“Katy, what was that man’s name, on the 
Wickford boat—Beverley Stockton ?”’ 

«Yes, mamma—’’ 

“He's been found in the East River. It is 
supposed he drowned himself.” 

«Oh, mamma !”’ 

Yes, it was true. Beverley Stockton had closed 
his accounts. If it was murder, no one ever 
knew. If it was suicide, still less. Some of his 
boon companions were aware that he had quar- 
reled with Ballantyne, been turned off, guilty of 
some complicity, it was feared, with a dishonest 
servant. No one was certain of the exact truth. 
' Everybody believed the worst. He had not suc- 
ceeded in that little affair at the chef’s cottage— 
that Ballantyne knew, 

As for Ottilie, she had not met Mrs. Satterlie 
since the scene in the green-room. Her meals 
were sent to her room: that and silence had 
been accorded her. She had telegraphed to Miss 
Huntingman that she was coming, and that good 
woman had answered: “I knew you would— 
welcome.” Mrs. Satterlie had determined to 
send her maid with her—an elderly and discreet 
person. Society should not know that they had 
quarreled. So far, she behaved most kindly. The 
evening before she was to leave Newport, how- 
ever, Ottilie remembered that she had left her 
watch at Joachim’s, near the Casino. It was the 
only piece of her old jewelry which she had kept ; 
it was a pretty thing, which her grandfather had 


; bought in Paris, half a century ago, perhaps; 
and it had been the property of her own dear 
unforgotten mother. Joachim was a little Jew, 
who held one of those shops which inhabit the 
avenue during the season. She and Mrs. Satter- 
lie were fond of dropping in there to look at the 
pretty things. Ottilie had, on one of these occa- 
sions, finding the watch out of order, taken it off 
her chatelaine, and left it to be repaired. It 
had in it an enamel portrait of her mother, her 
own initials and family crest, and it was orna- 
mented with diamonds and rubies. She had 
forgotten until now, as she stole out in the 
twilight to get it, how much there was about it to 
betray her identity ; and when she asked Joachim 
for it, there was a certain tremulousness in her 
voice which the little Jew remarked. 

He had been much struck with the watch, and 
recognized in it one of the famous curios which 
are so dear to the collector. 

‘**T am so sorry, Miss Williams,” he said, “ but 
I have sent it to New York, to be repaired. We 
could not do it here. It will be back to-morrow.” 

“But I go away on the Wickford boat, and 
need it,’’ said Miss Williams. 

“So sorry—so sorry. Could I send it to 
you ?”’ 

At this moment, Ottilie saw’ Mr. Atchison and 
his daughter coming into the little shop. 

She did not wish to meet them, and, calling 
Joachim’s attention to the desk at the back of the 
shop, she retreated thither, and wrote her address, 
care of Miss Catharine Huntingman. 

Mr. Atchison and his daughter made some 
small purchases, and left before she did. 

‘You can send me my watch as soon as it 
} arrives,’’ said Ottilie, to the obsequious shopman, 
‘and she laid down some money on the counter. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, certainly,’’ said Joachim, 
aloud. 

So Ottilie walked out. 

Then to himself he remarked, as he opened a 
drawer, where the watch lay in perfect repair: 

* Hein, hein! She will not be done for some 
time—this little darling watch, No, indeed—I 
may have a burglary first. Who knows? These 
small shops very unsafe places—very unsafe,” 

It was in the show-case of this yery shop, under 
the hand ot this noble and veracious son of the art 
of Francia and of Benvenuto Cellini, that a great 
surprise greeted Mrs. Satterlie and Mr. Atchison, 
as they wandered in, after (Ottilie had left. 

There, in the very light of day, lay Mrs. Sat- 
terlie’s intaglio—the lost Ariadne! 

She called to Levison Lewis, who, with several 
other young men, was lounging in the door, and 
to Mr, Atchison, and mutely pointed to it. 
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“ ve,” said Levison, ‘I could swear to it any- 
where.”’ 

“Then,” said she, drawing him to the back of 
the shop, ‘‘ then she is a thief.” 


ous evening visit to the jeweler’s shop. 


Castellani’s added that no doubt old Antonelli 
had stolen it from the Vatican.” 
‘Mine was bought in Rome, in the winter of 


1874, from the Antonelli collection,” said Mrs. 
Mr. Atchison had told her of Ottilie’s mysteri- | 


Satterlie. ‘Castellani added that no doubt old 
Antonelli had stolen it from the Vatican.’ She 


They all had the prudence to leave the shop, } said this slowly and impressively. 


without allowing Joachim to see that they had 
identified the ring. 

The next morning, unimpeachable in the 
respectability of his morning toilette, Mr. Atch- 


ison went down to the jeweler’s, prepared with ; 
a series of questions which would have extracted 


the truth from a stone fence. 

But fate was before him. Mrs. Richardson 
was there, loudly vociferating to Ballantyne and 
to Mrs. Stacy that her ring was found, her beau- 
tiful intaglio—her lost Ariadne ! 


; ardson. 


“Who bought it, may I ask?’ said Mr. Rich- 
** Did you?” 

“No. It was bought by a friend of mine.” 

‘Astonishing coincidence,’’ said Mr. Atchison. 
“Amy, Castellani must have deceived one of 
you.”’ 

“Or there may have been two rings exactly 
alike,’ said Mr. Richardson. 

“This is my ring,” said Mrs. Satterlie, “A 
woman knows her own rings by a thousand 
little intimate rubs and. scratches. I can see. 


“Yes,” said she, ‘there it is—the most per- {an indentation on that little knob in the set- 


fect sapphire intaglio in the world. Now, Joachim, ; 
where did you get it?’ 

The shopman bowed low. ‘It was sold to me | 
by a woman closely veiled,” said he. 
know I gave her a very good price for it.” 

«Take care, Joachim. 
ing stolen goods,’’ said Ballantyne. “Give the 
lady her ring. I will pay you what you gave for 
it. Here's my check.” 

“I forbid that,” said Mr. Atchison, stepping 
forward. ‘‘That ring belongs to Mrs. Satterlie. 
She identified it last evening, and I have come 
down to get it for her. She lost it the night 


“T only ; 


You have been receiv- ‘ 





ting, which I have given it by a habit I have of 
knocking my little finger against the table.’’ 

Mr. Richardson was too polite to contradict a 
; lady ; but the ring was too curious and too valu- 


; able to be abandoned, and it was decided by all 
parties to leave the case in the hands of Mr. Atch- 
ison, who began to talk of private detectives, at 
the sound of which phrase Joachim turned pale. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“You see, my dear Levison,”’ said Mrs. Satter- 
lie to the jeune premier, ‘‘you see I was not 
hasty. Ottilie alone had access to my room. She 


of the private theatricals, and we found it here ; took the ring. She went to Joachim’s shop, on 


yesterday.”’ 


Mr. Atchison awed everybody—it was @ way | 


- hehad. Even Mrs. Richardson paused. 

Joachim was bowing and smiling behind the 
counter. 

“It must be a judgment of Solomon,”’ said he. 

“Let us wait until Mr. Richardson and Mrs. 
Satterlie can be sent for,”’ said Mrs. Richardson. 
“Tam quite:sure that Mr. Richardson can con- 
vince Mrs. Satterlie that this is my ring.’ 

The two absentees were not so readily found. 
One was down at the bath, and the other was not 





; the only occasion when she left my house, before 


departing for good. Mr. Atchison saw her whis- 
pering to Joachim. She had refused to take 
money from me, so she needed the small sum to 
get away with. It is hard to believe her a thief, 
but it must be done. That young Englishmat, - 
Hugh McLagen, as you know, came to tell me 
that she was all right, just as 1 found out that the 
Rey. Tilton Huntingman had imposed upon nie,”’ 
she spoke thickly and hardly, ‘an escaped mur- 


; deress and thief. I had received, just after he left, 


a letter—an anonymous letter—saying that she 


‘ was Alice Fastnesse, the heroine of that dreadful 


yet up. 
So all the idlers, tired of waiting, dispersed to story, the high-born English girl, who poisoned her 


amuse themselves. But Mr. Atchison remained on 
guard—a terrible watch-dog, of whom Joachim 
felt an instinctive terror. 

t Mrs. Satterlie and Mr. Richardson arrived, 
_ however, after a time, and were closeted alone 
| With the jeweler and the ring, in the back shop. 
_ “T bought that intaglio in Rome, in the year 
| 1874, from the Antonelli collection,” said Mr. 
| Richardson. “It was then said to be the finest 
_ Sapphire intaglio in the world, The man at 





little brother, and stole her step-mother’s jewels. 
Now you know why I imposed the promise upon 
you, that you would not marry her for a year. 
Then I was bound by my promise to the Rev. 
Tilton Huntingman to take care of her until he 
came back. He loved her, as you all do.”’ 

A great light broke in on Levison Lewis. 
This, then, was Mrs. Satterlie’s secret? She 
was in love with the rector. Hence her scorn 
of Mr. Robarts Ives and a dozen other eligible 
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‘men. Hence her sudden and, as he thought, ; Hugh McLagen believes in her, although that 
peremptory change of base in regard to Alice } also is explained by the fact that he is in love 
Fastnesse. It gave him a sudden shock to call } ) with her. Oh, my anonymoun correspondent did 
her by another name, even to himself; althongh ; not fail to tell me that,” 
she had told him, early in their acquaintance, | ‘The secret of her real name and _ history 
that Ottilie Williams was an assumed name: for | is, however, known only to how many ?”’ 
under that name he had loved her first, and it; ‘1 have been true to my promise to the 
was hard to give it up. } rector,’ said Mrs. Satterlie; ‘1 haye temporized, 
Still, he was in love; and, being a lover, he | You, as the person most interested; and Miss 
read Mrs. Satterlie's. secret. He remembered | Huntingman, who ought to know whom she 
that she had blushed when she showed him the is harboring; Mr. Atchison; and, of course, 


ring, and that he had been astonished at it. | 
He remembered that she showed a feeling then 
which seemed to be genuine; and he immediately 
jumped at the conclusion that this ring had been ; 
given to Mrs, Satterlie by the rector. 


Hugh MeLagen ; and my anonymous correspond- 


/ ent, whoever he may be: these alone know of 
; her real name and history.”’ 


‘Mrs, Satterlie,’’ said Levison, ‘you. have 


} shown # real kindness. But you are now under 


Improbable as it seemed, not only was he} an excusable prejudice, _ 1 will wager you 
the hero of Mrs, Satterlie’s dreams, but Mr. / another ring—perbaps not an intaglio, cut in 
Atchison, the stiff and straight vestryman of the ; sapphire, but one as valuable, an old Indian 
same, was in love with her, . Yet events forced / mystic ring, a real talisman—that within a month 
these truths upon the mind of Levison Lewis, his / you will pronounce my dear love innocent.’ 
eyes being anointed by the magic juice of the little; He took out of his pocket a turquoise, of the 
flower called ‘love-in-idleness’’; and, in spite ; size of a bean, on which were engraved characters 
of his own terrible perplexity, he laughed at the ; in gold. 
freaks of Cupid, and imagined the sore distress ‘See; it does not pale,’’ said he, 
of the respectable members of that fashionable { ‘Oh, some of your Indian nonsense,’’ said 
ehurch, should they ever find out the defection she; but she was touched with his belief and 
, of their two pillars .of respectability. ; constancy, ‘ Levison,’’ said the amateur queen, 
But, in his heart of hearts, Levison Lewis / restored for a moment to her real kindhearted- 
believed in his own love. Ottilie was neither mur- / ness, ‘‘1 hope you are right, and I wrong,” 
deress nor thief. The true man hidden under; The page entered with notes, which Mrs. 
his varnish and his frivolity went out more and ‘ Satterlie took, excusing herself for opening them, 
more strongly to her, and he determined to wee | ‘*Here ig one from Mrs, Richardson. She 
her. There was his mother, whom he deeply ; asks me, a fortnight hence, to dinner,’’ said Mrs. 
loved, who would, he knew, refuse to speak to‘ ' Satterlie, “to meet Mr. Hugh McLagen. How 
him if he married a pariah, He felt all the} that woman keeps it up. Yes, and she allows 
influence of caste himself, yet there were places, ‘ the question of the ring to remain in abeyance. 
he reflected, where a man can take the woman Hugh McLagen takes Ballantyne’s place,” 
whom he loves, and where he can hide her} ‘What? Is Ballantyne in disgrace?’ 
shame, whatever it may be,.so that she loves { ‘* For some reason—perhaps because the great 
him, and is true to him. § English swell is a novelty—she seems to have 
“I shall go and see (ttilie,’”’ said he, bravely, dropped the one and taken up the other. Hugh 
to Mrs. Satterlie, ‘‘and shall tell her that I ;  MeLagen is very devoted to her,” 
believe in her.’’ “Then he cannot have loyed Ottilie,”’ 
“Undoubtedly you will,” said Mrs. Satterlie.; ‘Ah, my dear boy, you ‘have it bad,’ as you 
‘She will keep on deceiving men—and women— : say in your horrid slang. Well, remember the 
to the last, Miss Huntingman believes in her, ; wager.”’ 
although I have written her the whole story ; 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY PANNY 


Tua is the end of the sengon, 
Let us give over our dreaming. 
Nay, do not prate of my treaton— 
For others your smiles will be beaming. 
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I noed not givo any reason 

For all thio chill change In my seeming: 
This is the end of the season, 

Lot us give over our dreaming, 
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BY JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 


It was the softest and sweetest of June morn- 
ings. The summer breeze swept up the Potomac 
in au idle fashion, as if hardly yet roused for its 
day's work, causing ever so slight a ripple on 
the blue waters; while out on the green lawn, 
dotted here and there with yellow-hearted daisies 
aud purple clover, the robins were darting to and 
fro, and a lark sang its morning song from the 
lower branch of great oak. 

The quaint old Virginia mansion looked pic- 
turésque enough in the sunlight that streamed 


b) 





suckle that climbed over the window-sill, Nelly 
called ; 

“A good-day to you, Dorothy, dear. And 
pray, where have you been before brenkfast?"' 

As she spoke, she tossed the spray down on 
the girl's bright hair, 

Dorothy gave a great start, and the rosy color 
flushed up in her face as she answered slowly: 

“1? Oh, Nelly, how you startled me. Why, 
who could stayin bed such a lovely morning, 
except a sleepy-pate like yourself? I have been 


over the eastern front and crept around the ‘all over the pleasancé, und came back through 


corner of the south porch, where it fell with a ‘ the garden, where I plucked these pinks, 


See.” 


bright ray across the hair of a girl who sat on And she held them up against Nelly’s cheek, as 
the topmost step with her hands folded in her } the girl sat down on the step beside her. 


lap, gazing down the grassy slope, apparently 
lost in a faur-away reverie. 

She had a quaint air herself, this little maiden 
of ours, that was somewhat in keeping with her 
olden-time surroundings. Her hair, which was 
that lovely shade that is neither golden nor red, 
but a happy mingling of both, was twisted in 
a big knot on the top of her shapely head, 
escaping into tiny soft curls, that lay on her 
pretty forehead and nestled in the curve of her 
white throat just behind the dainty pink ears. 
But, “beautiful as her hair was, it was the 
changing eyes of almost golden-brown that 
made Dorothy Carroll’s chief beauty. They 
were the eyes that sometimes, though rarely, 
accompany that shade of hair; and, when nature 
sets them in a face of child-like bloom, and puts 
whalf-shy, half-wistful gleam in them, they 
beedme about as irresistible a possession as a 
human being can be crowned with. 

Dorothy’s ‘gown was of palest blue, and clung 
tovher slight graceful form in folds that seemed 
the more fully to define her charming shape; 
and she had a muslin handkerchief tied loosely 
around her fair throat; and a bunch of garden- 
pinks lay in her lap, with the dew still on them, 
while her high-heeled slippers were a trifle 
soiled, showing that Dorothy had been off for 
& morning stroll evon at this early hour, 

“I wonder what makes’ Dorothy look so 
grave?’’ thought Nelly Custis, as she drow aside 
the-muslin curtain softly, and looked out on the 
porch, This is the third time in two days 
that I have seen her «it musing alone.” And, 





” 


“Dorothy, Dorothy,’’ whispered Nelly, with a 
roguish smile, and placing her lips very near the. 
small pink ear as she spoke, ‘‘ your slippers are 
by no means guiltless of mud, and we all know 
that dew only is to be found on the pleasance at 
this hour. Fie, for shame! If 1 cudgeled my 
‘sleepy pate’ very hard, do you think I could 
perhaps guess that a certain gay—” 

‘Hush, for heaven’s sake, dear Nelly,” panted 
Dorothy, laying her hand on Nelly’s lips. ‘You 
won't betray me? How clever you are. How 
did you ever fancy such a thing?” 

“Tam no more blind than my neighbors,” 
said Nelly, with some warmth; ‘and, moreover, 
I think you might have placed more confidence 
in your dearest and oldest friend, Dorothy.” 

The accent of reproach in her voice completed 
Dorothy's conquest. The latter drew closer to 
Nelly as she answered : 

“That is not kind. IT did not tell you because 
Philip said it was unfair to draw you into our 
sad plight; and, besides, Madame Washington 
would justly accuse me of teaching you deceit, 
if I told you all” 

“Madame Washington would never think 
Dorothy Carroll could do wrong,” said Nelly, 
impatiently, “Is she not always holding you 
up as a model to myself?” 

“Ah, yes,’’ anid Dorothy, with a little sigh, 
‘But what would she say if she knew that I 
met Philip this morning, at six o'clock, under 
the great oak? I fear me, I should never be 
quoted asa ‘model’ more.”’ And a mischievous 
amile crept into Dorothy's dimples, and chased 


breaking off a spray of the fragrant boney- } away the sigh, 
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“Oh!” said Nelly, divided between awe at this 
escapade and delight at her own cleverness in 
detecting it. ‘And so he has really come to see 
you, notwithstanding the ban? ‘Tell me all about 
him, Dorothy, Is he as handsome as they say, 
and does he swear that he adores you and cannot 
live without you ?”’ 

‘Philip never swears,’’ said Dorothy, with 
dignity; “and, as for living without me, we are 
like to have to live apart, I fear, whether we wish 
or no,’’ and a great tear splashed down on the 
pinks in her lap. 

“And pray, why should your family be so set 
against him?’ asked Nelly, with wu reassuring 
embrace. ‘The war is over now, and the General 
says all these unseemly differences of opinion 
should be buried and forgot.’ 

“Aye,” said Dorothy, ‘I would that all were 
as wise and prudent as the General, But there 
is hot blood between Philip and my brother 
Charles; and, even if my father gave his consent, 
I know there would be bitter feeling always. Oh, 
Nelly, it is so hard to know what becomes a 
maiden when her heart bids her follow its dic- 
tates, and her duty and obedience stand sternly 
in the path of her desires.’’ 

“Nay, dear Dorothy, dry your eyes,’ whis- 
pered Nelly, in dismay, “for I hear the rustle of 
my grandmother’s gown on the staircase, and 
there comes James to announce that breakfast is 
served. It is pure good-fortune that the Gen- 
eral did not elect to rise and go out for a ride, as 
he frequently does at this season ; you are braver 
than I, Dorothy, for I am like to die of fright at 
the bare idea of his having met you.” 

But Dorothy frowned and shook her head at 
her indiscreet friend; for they were already 
entering the breakfast-room, where sat the stately 
form that Americans had already learned to love 
and revere—General Washington himself, happy 
and calm in the retirement of his beloved Mount 
Vernon. 

Behind the shining silver service, which was 
burnished to mirror-like brightness, sat Mrs. 
Washington, erect and handsome as in the days 
when the gallant young soldier wooed and won 
her, The General rose from his chair as Dorothy 
entered, and, uttering a courtly ‘ good-morning,”’ 
remained standing until both girls were seated. 

«You are out betimes, this morning,” he said, 
smiling at Dorothy’s bright young face; **I saw 
you come up from the garden, half an hour ago, 
gathering pinks as you came through the box- 
walk.” 

‘‘Heaven send you saw no farther,’’ was 
Dorothy's private petition; but she said, little 


hypocrite: ‘‘I thought I should have met you, ' 





General. Had Black Hargrave gone lame, or did 
you over-sleep yourself, this morning ?"’ 

“Ah, there you have it,’’ said Mrs, Washing. 
ton, with a gentle laugh. ‘ Sleep was the traitor, 
Dorothy, And that reminds me, General; did 
you send your note of invitation to Colonel Hun- 
ter, last evening? 1 quite forgot to ask—ah, then 
you have changed your mind ?"’ 

1 did forget it,” said the General, ruefully, 
as he stirred his golden-brown coffee, ‘The 
letters from Philadelphia were of such importance 
that my dinner-party escaped my mind, But I 
can send Cato over to Arlington with it, this 
morning. I cannot go myself, as those Philadel- 
phia letters must be answered at once, To-day is 
only Tuesday, and the colonel will grant me for- 
giveness for the informality of my invitation.” 

‘When will the Fitzhughs arrive?’’ asked 
Nelly. “As they are coming by water, they may 
select to-day.’’ 

‘We were speaking of them, just before you 
came in,’ said Mrs. Washington, ‘ 1 do not expect 
them before Thursday, Still, if wind and water 
bring them sooner, we must be prepared, And 
that reminds me that I shall want you, Nelly, to 
assist me in looking over the linen, this morning; 
and be sure that fresh lavender is spread over 
all the sheets, in turn.”’ 

‘«May I come, too?’’ asked Dorothy, ‘I have 
always longed to see the inside of your famous 
presses ; and I am sure my fingers are as deft as 
Nelly’s—are they not?’ 

“No doubt,” said the General, gallantly, 
glancing at the snowy hands and rose-tipped 
nails, as they fluttered over her plate and coffee- 
cup. ‘I think you had best be set to pluck the 
lavender, however, if I may make a sugges 
tion,” 

But although Dorothy blushed far deeper than 
the remark would seem to justify, she adhered to 
her desire to assist Nelly; and presently, when 
breakfast was concluded, she went away to her 
own little room, assuring Nelly, in a whisper, 
that she ‘‘ would return anon.” 

It was all very well for Dorothy to promise to 
assist her hostess; but the poor little maiden was 
so sorely distressed with the burden of her own 
love-affair, that a few moments of reflection 
seemed absolutely necessary to her. And yet 
she could hardly be said to progress toward any 
settlement of her woes: for what she did, on 
reaching the pretty apartment which she called 
hers, was to rush toward the window and peer 
anxiously over the pleasance into the woods 
beyond, half hoping, half fearing that she would 
see the young lover whose untimely coming had 
caused her such dismay. But there was nothing 
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to be seen, So, after a prolonged survey, she} “Oh, grandmamma,” cried Nelly, “ Dorothy 
heaved a sigh compounded of many things, and, } read you tho last book; it really is my turn now, 
going to her bureau-drawer, took out a small case, | And beside, she loves chickens far more than 


which, when opened, disclosed Philip Peyton's 
handsome fuce, 

We will not betray what Dorothy did next. | 
Lovers and maidens are the same, I fancy, in 
our day as in that of our great-grandmothers ; } 
and fair lips touch photographs now, no doubt, ; 
with the same fondness that they bestowed on 
the more delicate miniatures of old. 

“Tt does not make one bit of difference,’’ 
thought Dorothy, “Time and absence have no) 
effect on Philip and me, And yet what am I to } 
do? He is fain to carry me off like some border- 
ilight in the olden days, and I cannot so de- 
Wiean myself. No: I will do nothing of which 
Tam ashawed,’’ And, having made this brave 
and high-sounding resolve, Dorothy dropped her 
golden head on the nearest and most uncomfort- 
able chair, and sobbed aloud. 

“T am at my very wits’-end,’”’ she sighed, 
presently, gathering herself up, and feeling that ; 
twist in her pretty neck did not tend to mend 
matters; ‘I must contrive to slip away again 
before long, or Philip will grow impatient, and 

mn only knows what he might be rash 
to do then—come to the house, perhaps.” 





| for me this morning.” 


I, Do, please, dear Dorothy, feed the poultry 
And Nelly's faee, of 
‘ couxing and mischief combined, nearly destroyed 
Dorothy's gravity, 

In a few moments, therefore, Dorothy was free 
to bend her steps toward the poultry~house, 


| which stood on the south side, and just beyond 
; the servants’ quarters; for Mrs, Washington 


| thought very highly of her plump chickens and 
’ fiat turkeys and ducks, and assigned them the 
best and sunniest of homes. Chloe appeared in 
the door, holding a huge bowl, which contained 
the food for her pets, and Dorothy immediately 
entered upon her pretty task, 

General Washington had been seated for some 
time at his desk, and was deeply engaged in the 
letters to which he referred, when a tap at bis 
door caused him to lay down his busy pen, and 


; aay, in a tone of some severity—for his orders 


against interruptions were strict: ‘*Come in.” 

It was George, his faithful body-servant, who 
proved to be the intruder; and the General's 
frown disappeared as he asked : 

“What now, George? Has Black Hargrave 


; fallen lame, that you intrude upon me in my 


under the influence of that dreadful climax, } morning hours?’ 


hy fled downstairs, and nearly stumbled 
over Nelly, who, with hands full of lavender, 


was making her way to her grandmother’s linen- ; 


closet. 

Arranging the guest-linen was a solemn cere- 
mony, Dorothy found ; and each sheet and pillow- 
tase had to be folded, and strewn with the fresh 
lavender; every towel aired, and then posies 

for each pillow. Nelly would smile, 
and look roguishly at her over Mrs. Washington’s 
head, causing poor Dorothy a small panic of 


“No, General,” said the man: ‘ praise de 
Lor’, tain’t nuffin’ 9’ dat sort. Dat blessed 
hoss’s legs am jus’ as soun’ as ebber dey wuz. 
No, tain’t dat; but, General, | seed sumfin’ so 
mighty queer an’ myster'us, dat 1 jus’ tought 
I'll go an’ tell de General, suah.”’ 

“Well, George, go on. Is it a ghost, this 
time?” 

“Laws, General, you nebber jus’ can forget 
dat,’’ chuckled George. ‘ Maybe ’tis a ghost, 
sah—but it’s a mighty spry one—an’ it’s got a 


fear, every time, lest the disrespectful nod } han’some bay hoss ‘long wid him. No, dis chile 
should be seen, in which event both girls would ; wuz comin’ ‘long fru’ de park, ’yond de big gates, 
be required to stand erage A and listen to ay an’ I seed a man—a nice straight soldier-lookin’ 

homily on good manners to one’s elders, delivered ° ; gemman—holdin’ de hoss by de bridle. I t’ought 
in Mrs. Washington’s most impressive style. So } fust he wuz comin’ yere, to see you an’ de ladies, 
Dorothy felt greatly relieved when the lnst posy General; but I noticed he kin’ o’ kep’ ’longside de 


was tied. But her face fell when Mrs. Washing- 
ton placidly remarked : 

“As I shall not have time to see the poultry } 
fed, Nelly, I would like you to attend to them } 


bushes, as if he Gidn’t go for to be seen ; an’ dere 
wuz sumfin’ so altogedder ’spicious bout him, dat 
I jus’ come right ‘long to mention de fac’.’’ 

“ George,” said the General, impatiently, “ this 


for me: and be, in especial, particular about the | is absurd. If there be a gentleman outside my 

brown hen’s new brood. Two of the chicks | gates, it is your place to open them for him. If, 

looked sickly yesterday, and Chloe must be told | on the contrary, the fellow looks as if he were 

to examine their beaks carefully. Dorothy, you | lurking about for plunder or other unlawful pur- 
read that last new French book to me while ; poses, take Cato and stop him.”’ 

set a stitch in my paduasoy.” “But, General,” stammered George, half dis- 

The two girls exchanged a look of dismay. liking his errand) @hd yet loyally compelled to 
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inform his master of what was transpiring on the} Then Dorothy plucked up heart. of grace, and 
domain, ‘‘1—well, de truf am dis: .[ saw Miss } told the General the whole story ; how her brother 
Dorothy come out o’ dem gates, and skim ’long de } and Philip had some boyish quarrel lang syne, 
path like a little bird, an’ 1 jus’ wuz goin’ to holler } and that her father had forbidden her even to 
to warn her dere wuz somebody dar, when I saw ; think of obtaining his consent to her marriage 
de gemman take off his hat an’ go to meet her like with Philip. And beside—here Dorothy hung her 
—well, sah, like dey wuz ole frien’s, suah ’nuf!’’ ; head—there was another, a richer suitor, whom 
A heavy frown knit, the General’s brow. her father desired. her to wed. ‘+ Not that 1 eyer 
‘Lam obliged to you,” said the General, as he ; would,” quoth the little passionate maiden, her 
took his hat from the table where it had been} eyes flashing indignantly through her teaxs, 
thrown; ‘I will go for a stroll into the park} ‘not if he were twenty times as wealthy, and 
myself, and find Miss Dorothy. 1 depend upon } owned the half of New York itself. Oh, Gen- 
your silence in the matter.” eral, tell me that you think my futher is unkind 
Pretty Dorothy had nearly wept, her eyes red } and unwise to strain my duty like this!” 
upon her lover's shoulder, as they sat on a; But the General declined to commit himself to 
friendly log beneath the oaks, while Philip's} any such statement. He only said courteously 
horse was indulging in as much of a nibble at the ; that he would be glad of a little more conversa, 
green turf.as the length of his bridle would} tion with Captain Peyton, and he had better 
allow. {Philip did his best to soothe her and kiss } accompany them to the house, and they would 





away her tears, but without ayail. 

“« Nay,’’ said Philip, ruefully, ag the tears kept 
pouring down, ‘is it worth while to. make a very } 
Niobe of yourself, sweetheart ?”’ 

“ Bethink,”’ sobbed Dorothy, “I may never ; 
see you more. What should I doif anyone should } 
find you here? If madame should once know 1 } 
had tryst with you, it were all over with,poor ; 
Dorothy then.” 

“Do?” said Philip, with a touch of scorn in his ; 
brave young voice. ‘Do, Dorothy? Why, take 
my hand, as I would yours, and stand up before } 
them all in yonder mansion, and say: ‘This is } 
my sweetheart and plighted lover; whom my 
father forbids me to wed, but whom I love and 
will be true and loyal to ferevermore !’”’ 

‘Brave words, young sir,” said a grave quiet 
voice behind the pair. ‘‘Do you think you can 
say them over again in my presence?’ And Gen- 
eral Washington stood before them, hat in hand. 

Dorothy gave a faint scream as she sprang to 
her feet; but Philip held her hand fast, and with 
the other saluted his General, as he said— 
stately young lover that he was: 

«« With all my heart, General, and thank you, 
as well, for standing to hear them.” 

As the General’s eyes fell on the speaker, his 
stern face changed, and a look of pleased recog- 
nition took its place. 

“What! Philip Peyton, my brave volunteer at 
Trenton, on the Pennington road? Did you 
fancy that the gates of Mount Vernon would be 
closed against you? The country owes you 
something, young man, and you have been too 
modest. And why, pray,’’ here an involuntary 
smile crossed the General’s face, ‘‘ why should 
so brave a soldier be daunted by a love-affair, 
when Dorothy here seems.to We his ally?’ 





send for his horse; had not Captain Peyton. best 
accept the hospitalities of, Mount Vernon for that 
} night at least? It would give Mrs, Washington 
pleasure to meet a young officer who bad. been 
‘ of such signal service tober husband and. the 
; country in the late war, 

So Dorothy dried her eyes, and so Philip was 
} taken into the drawing-room,, and formally 
presented to Mrs. Washington and herself. and, 
after making himself as agreeable as possible..to 
the ladies, the General suggested that perhaps 
the young officer would like to take a ride in 
his company before dinner. 

It all seemed very strange and unreal to 
Dorothy; and, as she dressed for dinner, that 
afternoon, and donned. her prettiest . gown— 
which consisted of a blue petticoat and a taffeta 
slip, embroidered with tiny pink rosebuds, not 
to mention Ler blue slippers with high heels and 
brilliant buckles—she felt her heart beat high 
with hope that good-fortune was in store for her, 
and longed for a half-hour alone with Philip, 
to ask about his interview with the General. 

She was destined to wait some time for it, 
however; for, before her toilette was completed, 
a stir and bustle below-stairs told of some new 
arrival; and at last Nelly, all breathless, came 
to her door, to say that the Fitzhughs and Fair- 
faxes had all come together from Norfolk. 

“And oh, Dorothy: who do. you think came 
also?’ said Nelly. ‘I, cannot but think you 
will not be best pleased, It’s that Mr. Living- 
ston of whom you told me; and pleased enough 
he looked, I assure you, when I told him you 
were our gnest.”’ 

Dorothy did indeed look vexed at this intelli- 
gence; but, in a moment more, she laughed 
merrily, 
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“Never mind, Nelly, He is not an ogre, to; in accordance with some advice given him by the 
devour poor little me, and perhaps it’s as well; kindly General; and Dorothy's eyes sparkled 
for Philip that he should have some restraint } with hope even through the tears she shed when 
put upon him. You will see how distant and} she bade him good-bye: for she knew that 
dignified Dorothy Carroll can be—enough so, } General Washington’s good word would go far 
perhaps, to satisfy Madame Washington herself. ; to influence her father in Philip's favor. 

Don’t you recollect what she said to us, yester-; The post in those days was neither fast, nor 
day, about being ‘circumspect’? I shall say { frequent, and it was a mounted courier at last 
that long word over very often at dinner, just} who brought to Mount Vernon, together with 
to keep myself in order.” letters for the General, one for Dorothy, which 

And, in good sooth, Mistress Dorothy was as} brought joy to that little maiden’s heart. It is 
good as her word: for a daintier, more reserved ) old and yellow now, that self-same letter, and 
young damsel was never seen thaw she, as she} the ink is almost faded out in places; but it 
sat—with her obnoxious suitor on one hand, and } reads just as quaintly sweet and true, with its 
Philip on the other—in the drawing-room before } formal wording, as it did when Dorothy’s eyes first 
dinner. It was worse still at the table: for poor } fell upon it. And this was what the letter said: 
Philip sat at some. distance from her, and it} 


needed her mischievous aside, as they left the } , Pie : 
dining-room, to restore his equanimity. ; You will exeuse the precipitancy with which 


“Fie: for shame,” che whispered, dropping I proceed in my endeavors to accomplish my con- 
BBadieroet that be teh inte the gppor- | ae ae a Bow iar, und 1 sould scons 

pi VD celece, Uiais hia Bitte the least. uncertainty until I returned.’ Therefore) 
propriety for us both, Mr. Grave-face ?”’ ; 1 rode to Carrollton to deliver the General's letter, 
Philip took his revenge a little later, however: } peri acarnnatinndlne:sebiMadiodtiirdctaa’s 


for, when the clear moon came up, and decked your sire and marm, and they have generously 
t ‘ given me permission to marry with you. I hope 


‘ L-shall never meet with your disapprobation. 

; Transported with joy and expectation, 1 am 
4 . 

N Your sincere lover, 

5 

3 Pump Pryton,”’ 
; 

} 

4 

5 

; 


‘* SWEETHEART : 


ount Vernon with its pale-silver beauty, and } 


ul the company came out upon the east porch 
to enjoy the sight, Dorothy had to slip, quietly 
round nearer her lover before he would see the 
‘sign she made him with her fan. And, 
ehow—Dorothy never would explain how the} And, in this present year of our Lord, in the 
Ghance befell—presently they found themselves } leafy month of June, when the regents met at 
Wandering down the. stately box-walk in the } Mount Vernon,I went there to pass two days with a 
garden where the pinks grew that Dorothy loved. } lovely and gracious descendant of pretty Dorothy, 
Strange to say, the box-walk was sacred in} and then I heard the little idyl just related, from 
Dorothy's eyes forever after; and for long years lips almost as fair as hers. And, as we stood on 
Philip kept and cherished tenderly a bunch of } the west porch and glanced over the moonlit lawn 
those same pinks which they gathered together } into the garden, I fancied I could see Dorothy 
that June evening by the silver light of the moon. } with her soldier-lover pacing slowly down the 
There was a gay house-full at Mount Vernon { old box-walk, with a “ posy’”’ of Mrs. Washing- 
for a week after; but Philip rode away next day, ‘ ton’s famous pinks in her dainty hands, 





DAWN. 


BY DAVID N. BROOKS. 


Tur red cock crows upon the hill, The mist hangs low above the lake, 
Shrill herald of the day ; ‘ Phe land is cool and still, 

The darkness leaves the morning skies, The gray clonds linger on the peak 
And for the light makes way, =< Of yonder distant hill: 

The birds assembled in the trees A ruddier dawn begins to glow, 
Their greeting-chorus sing, The waking breezes si gh— 

‘The clouds array themselves with gold And lo, a burst of golden light 
In honor of their king— Fille all the empty sky: 

The sun is rising! The sun has risen! 











CUPID’S CAMPAIGN. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 


“Do you know,” said Sylvia, with a restless; There is the banner. ‘We Want Reform, and 
movement of her pretty peacodk-fan, “Tam really We ex: Secured It by the Nomination for Con- 
unhappy this morning.” ; gress—” 

Webster Arbuthnot leaned over with a look of; Sylvia gasped. 
such obvious devotion that a third party, if there } «of Webster Arbuthnot !’” 
had been any such a disagreeable person present,;  ‘ Darling ! !’’ he cried, flinging his arm around 
could not possibly have doubted his vatuud her. “Let me explain. I was just going to tell 
infatuation. you, when—” 

«Tell me all about it,” he said, possessing him- ; “Then you are going to run for Congress, too? 
self of the hand nearest to him. “What is it! And against papa?” 
that troubles my darling?” ‘They forced the nomination upon me, _I was 

Sylvia’s sunny head drooped on his shoulder. } the compromise candidate. Heaven knows, I did 

“ Papa is going to run for Congress,” she said, ; not seek the honor; but I was in such position 
disconsolately ; but was quite unmindful of the } that I could not—” 
start her lover gave. ‘‘ We always have such iS “Oh, no doubt,” she answered, caustically, 
disagreeable time when papa is running for an } ; freeing herself from his embrace. ‘‘ Those honors 
office. We have to conciliate the lower classes, ; usually are thrust upon one, it seems.” 
you know. We always have receptions, and I ‘Sylvia, you are unkind.” 
have to shake hands with such horrid mea, Why, “And no doubt you expect to defeat papa. Oh, 
when papa was running for City Controller, I eat ; the arrogance of some men is astounding.” 
for a whole hour on the sofa with a blacksmith,; ‘‘Don’t-be angry, darling. I am sorry that 
and I drank: champagne with all sorts of queer} your father and I happen to be opposing candi- 
people—carpenters, and tinkers, and—and what ; dates. But every man has a right to his opinion, 
do you call those men who shovel coal? Coal-{ and it cannot make any difference to us, What are 
drivers? No—” our respective politics.” 

T hope you did not despise the men because of ‘No? It makes just this difference, Mr. 
their occupation,’’ exclaimed Webster, a little bit § Arbuthnot—” 
shocked at such language. 3; Mr, Arbuthnot ?—Sylvia !” 

“Oh, dear, no. They were papa’s constitu-; ‘I should be sorry to marry a politician, any- 
ency, and some of tlem were quite clever fellows. ; how—they are always a low set; but I will not 
I didn’t mean it at all. Only it seems so queer. } marry one of the opposition." 

Why, I met.a mechanic who could talk as well as—{ “Oh, my darlings don"t say that!’ 

as you do. But it does keep us in such a tur- | “TI mean it. You knew that I did not like 
moil, when papa runs for office, that you must } } polities. If you would rather engage in them 
pardon me if I am a little cross, and even speak ' than please me, you may do so. I have nothing 
disrespectfully of his followers. Oh, Webster,” } more to say.” 

sighing, ‘after we are married, I hope you will; ‘But you would not have me give up my 
never take to politics.” honest convictions just because you oppose them, 

Webster got up quickly. $ Sylvia. You could not respect me as a man.” 

“T am sorry you don't like it, Sylvia,” he} ‘I mean exactly what I say,” she replied, 
began, in a nervous way. But a sudden burst of ; - shrugging her shoulders. ‘I have no desire to 
music from a brass band broke off his speech | hamper you in any way. Let us consider our 
abruptly. $ , engagement at an end,” 

“It is a parade,’ Sylvia cried, excitedly,! Webster drew back and looked at her. Her 
springing to the window as the band, at the head , tall figure was drawn up to its full height; her 
of a body of delegates, turned the corner. ‘ eyes flashed; and he knew by the haughty curl 

Webster followed her reluctantly,’ He had » of her proud lips that ohe was both earnest and 
grown suddenly pale. : angry. 

« Sylvia,” he said, hurriedly, “1” i wAs you will,’”’ he replied, taking his hat, with 

“« It is the opposition,” she interrupted. ‘See! ; a dignified bow. ‘ Good-morning.”’ 

(256) 
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She turned, when he had left her, half burt 
that he bad taken her at her word and gone away. 
Then, woman-like, she burst into tears. 
| «He can just go,” she said, sobbingly. “He 
ean go and re-reform the cor-cor-rupt party 
which my father belongs to. But oh, I do hope 
he'll be beaten.”’ 

Several weeks before the election, ex-Controller 
Scott, who had been so occupied as rarely to eat | 
at home, was dining at last with his daughter, { 

“So you and Arbuthnot cannot make it out } 
any more?” 

As he spoke, he looked over the top of a news- 
paper, which was well known as an organ of the 
popular party. 

“T am not a friend to the opposition,’’ she 
said, proudly. 

Mr. Scott laughed. 

“What a girl youn are, Sylvia. You're an 
out-and-out partisan. But you needn’t have 
been so hard on young Arbuthnot. He’s a nice 
young fellow—too nice to run as the candidate 
of such a party as the opposition; but, bless you, 
he hasn’t the ghost of ashow. We're going to 
sweep the polls this time.” 

“Then you feel sure of your election, papa ?”’ 

“I'd bet my last dollar on it. But I'd rather 





the papers would do the square thing. This 
attack on Arbuthnot’s record in the, Custom 
House is downright mean.” 

“You are going to speak in Billingham Square 
to-night, aren't you?’ Sylvia said, changing the 
subject deftly. ‘‘Thomas is going to drive me 
there.” 


“You must not think of such a thing.” 





“Oh, yes. I will go in the barouche, and 
I won’t even stick my head out once. Now, 


“Qh, I wish I could hear what he says,’’ she 
cried, leaning forward, But her cousin drew 
her back, 

‘‘You mustn’t show your face, Sylvia,’ he 
said, emphatically, ‘There is a perfect mob 
around you, and you promised that you wouldn't 
look out of the window.” 

“ But I can’t hear,”’ she retorted, in vexation. 
‘IT might as well go home.’’ 

‘I think it would be a great deal better,’’ said 
her cousin, who was annoyed at having brought 
her. ‘ But you can’t drive through a crowd like 
this without killing someone; so there's nothing 
to do but wait till it breaks up.” 

“If I only had some chocolates. Don’t be 
disagreeable, Fred. Won’t you run_ over to 
Marron's, and get me a box?” 

Fred hesitated. 

“T won't stir, and it won’t take ten minutes. 
You’re a man, and you can get through the 
crowd very easily. Do, there’s a dear boy.” 

Fred got out, and did as she bade him. Sylvia 
sat in the carriage, looking curiously at the 
surging crowd. The horses shied a little at 
some passing torches, and Sylvia leaned forward 
thoughtlessly, so that the light fell full upon her 
beautiful face, with its misty glory of yollow 
hair. 

The crowd saw her. 

“Whew! Ain’t she a stunner?” cried some 
coarse fellow, with a leer in his eye. And, in a 
moment, several ugly faces were peering in the 
carriage-door, making vulgar: comments, and 
shouting their approval. 

With a low frightened cry, Sylvia shrank back 
in the carriage. 

“T say, beauty, gimme a kiss, won’t you?” 


papa, don’t bother: Cousin Fred is going with } cried a low fellow, with his hand on the door 
me; and you know I never heard you make a} and his foot on the step. 


stump-speech.”’ 

Sylvia had her way about this. At the hour 
appointed for the mass-meeting, she was driven 
to the gran stand. Billingham Square was 
packed with people. By the light of the blazing 
torches, carried by the marching clubs who had 
turned out, Sylvia saw such a scene as she had 
hever witnessed before. Her carriage could not 
get very near the platform, and, as the wind was 
blowing the wrong way, Mr. Scott’s speech was 
all lost to her. 

“T can’t hear a word, Fred,’’ she said, turning 
to her cousin. 

Across the sea of upturned faces, showing every 
gradation of virtue and intelligence, marking 
évery station in life, touching every phase of de- 





“This is Mr. Scott’s carriage,’ she cried, 
frantically. ‘Help! help!” 

A strong hand came to her deliverance. The 
ruffian was dragged away by the collar; there 
was a fierce scuffle outside the carriage; and, 
cowering in one corner, Sylvia heard the cry 
of ‘Police!’’ Then there was a roaring in her 
ears, and she came very near fainting, Suddenly 
someone touched her, and said in low tense tones: 

“ Sylvia, are you safe?” 

‘Webster!’ she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, thank God! 
Take me home—take me home,” 

He had gathered her in his arms, and she was 
too much frightened to resist. 

‘Drive on,’’ he cried, to the conachman. But 
this was impossible now: for the way was fairly 
blocked. 

In the crowd a fight was in progress: for the 
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rowdies who had accosted Sylvia sdocnell the | “But Arbuthnot was right, A great many of 
interference of some who had come to her rescue, } the opposition did vote for Mr, Scott, The wound 
and a passage-at-arms followed, Two fellows in} he had received, moreover, awoke gerieral sym- 





particular closed in a scuffle; 
police arrived, they had drawn weapons, 


and, before the } pathy, and’so brought him votes. 
; district a majority of five hundred, which elected 


He had in the 


The sharp report of a pistol was heard unex- } him. 


pectedly, But, in the surge of a scuffle, the course } 


When the returns were all in, and Webster 


of the ball was changed completely. Flying wide knew positively that he was defeated, he came to 
of its intended victim, it sped over the heads of } Sylvia with a emilitig face. 


the crowd and struck Sylvia's father, who was ; 
He fell forward, blood gushing } count my loss as little, if you will only renomin- 
} ate me for your husband, Sylvia.” 


still speaking. 
from a wound in his side. 


**Mr. Scott is assassinated,’ was the cry that } 
Sylvia heard it, and } out her hands with sweet impulsiveness. 


echoed through the streets. 
sank insensible into Webster's arms. 

That was an awful night. 
scuffle with a thief who tried to pick his pocket, 
came home, wild with anxiety, having failed on 
his return to find either Sylvia or the carriage. Mr. 


Scott was in a dangerous condition, but not dead. } me,” 


‘‘T am beaten,” he said, bravely. ‘ But T shall 


She looked at him with shining eyes, and held 


“You are elected—by an overwhelming ma- 


Fred, delayed in a } jority,” she said, softly. 


He took her in his arms, and politics were 
nowhere. 

«But I think that I ought to ask you to forgive 
she said, at length. ‘You have behaved 


It was a singular sight, in the weeks that followed, beautifully, dear; and I am proud of you—if—if 


to see the opposition candidate spending all his } 


leisure at the bedside of his diitagonist. 


“You'll beat me now, Arbuthnot,” Mr. Scott } 





you do belong to the opposition. I think every 
man has a right to his convictions, provided they 
are generous, and—and—if a man has a taste for 


said, with the resignation of extreme weakness. } politics—a real taste, I mean—of course he can't 
“The ten days before election make or mar a) be blamed for— 


candidate, and I haven't'the ghost of a show, } 
} humiliating herself: for Webster stopped her 
said Webster, } mouth with kisses. 


lying here like a helpless baby.”’ 

“1 don’t feel so sure, sir,” 
quietly, “ You were very popular as Controller, 
and a great many of the opposition are going to} 
vote for you.” 


“* Maybe so.’ But, if 1 am beaten, Y I ~ ond 
candidate who ever ran in that district. 


consolation of knowing it was by a good man.’ 


Here she was spared the necessity of further 


The second year of their marriage, Arbuthnot 
was again nominated for Congress, and ran so 
} much better than the candidate of the popular 
; party that he polled a higher majority than any 





FAR AWAY. 


BY CLARA B. 


How far away 

My childhood fancies seem to-day ! 
I thought the sky a veil of blue, 
With stars and angels peeping through ; 
And, when a bright cloud seemed afloat, 
T fancied it an angel’s boat, 
Andewished myself amid the crew 

' Bound Wr'a land beyond my view. 
The earth seemed limitless and grand, 
With gems for every empty hand, 
And golilen ways we need not miss, 
That led to every earthly bliss: 
‘Some of these fancies still 1 know— 
But ah, the years have dulled them so! 


How far away 
' ‘The ftietides of childhood seem to-lay ! 
The dear home-circle is no more— 
‘They wait me on an unkpown shore. 
The grave is cold and wide and deep, 








HEATH. 


And never bridged except in sleep, 

Tn dreams I meet them gay and glad, 
Though one dear fuce is always sad. 

My school-friends, now and then, I see: 
They live and love, but not for me; 

Each buoyed by hopes that glint and shine 
In their fond eyes, but not in mine. 

Their paths and mine no longer meet, 
Each learns her lesson, sad or sweet. 


How far away 
The years of childhood seem to-day! 
Not for the fancies that have fluwn; 
Not for the years that we have known: 
It is the thoughts that intervene, 
The wants and woes that drift between ; 
The gales that left our gardens bare ; 
The joys and griefs that none could share— 
These make the years of childhood seem, 
Sometimes, a half-forgotten dream, 
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THE MOTHERLBESS GIRL. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D, C,} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172, 


CHAPTER VIII. hon fritter away in idleness, had a strong 
Few people have a clear appreciation of the influence on this keen old woman, who was far 
suffering that keen sensibility can bring to a} too busy in concealing her faults for any thought 
child, or how secretly that suffering may be } of amending them, and he had but faint knowl- 
concealed in the little bosom it torments. Ra-)} edge of her real character. He believed that 
chael Marsh slept well that night; but her | she loved her daughter’s children, and for that 
dreams carried out, the thoughts of the day, | trusted her with all the little hoard he had 
and more clearly defined the duties that lay | almost starved himself to save for them. 
before. All night long she was with her father, But, even then, while the pine coffin that held 
and these dreams in after-days became like } him was on its way to that dreary patch of earth 
realities. He seemed, in his gentle communion } near the East River, which the authorities have 
with her, to complete the broken behests of his } appropriated as “God’s acre” for the poor, this 
death-bed, while he comforted her in her loneli- woman had broken into this sacred trust, and, 
ness: for it seemed to her, all the time, even in } all night long, slept peacefully with the paltry 
dreaming, that he had come from afar off and ? bit of policy-paper under her pillow. She was 
must not stay long. Thus, in her sleep, the child’s sleeping thus when Rachael crept softly from 
soul seemed to question his; and, in the morn- >the children’s bed and began to dress herself, 


ing, all that he had said to her was enameled on ‘in the half-daylight. She had learned habits 


her heart, to live there forevermore. ; of personal neatness from the good grandmother 
" This was the burden of Rachael's dream: She} who was dead, and made her simple toilet 
‘was to be a mother to his children, though a ; daintily as any little lady of the land might have 
child herself; she was to forget that, and grow ; done: daintily, but with great precaution, lest she 
strong like a woman—watch over them, work ; should disturb the old sleeper, who was begin- 
for them, teach them as he had done, and, } ning to mutter numbers in her broken dreams, 
forgetting herself, be all in all to these little { or startle the twins from each other's arms. 
ones. Strange enough, the grandmother, never { Thoughtful, and filled with gentle resolution 
once came into these dreams; but a shadowy old { which would have been heroism in an older 
Woman, with white hair, and a smile of gentle; person, this child-woman brushed out the soft 
patience in her eyes, seemed to hover near the ; ashen-gold of her silken hair, braided it in even 
background, and give force to all that her son} bands, and tied each braid with a knot of 
was saying. This shadowy form was that of the} black ribbon, old and a little rusty, but all the 


mother whom Marsh had laid in the grave less 
than twelve’ months before he followed her with 
heroic submission through the gates of ‘ Poiter’s 
field.” She was a gentle good ald woman, who 
had filled the young wife's place since the 
children of Silas Marsh had become motherless. 
After that, the widow Dean had come into the 
household, and brought with her an atmosphere 
ot restlessness, if not neglect, which had been 
accepted by the failing man with the faith he 
had given his own mother and the forbearance 
of a man who felt that her very presence in his 
home was a kindness. The character of Marsh, 
his gentle firmness, his store of knowledge, 
Qoquired in such broken time as most working- 





mourning that she could command for the father 
who was gone. Tears came into her eyes as she 
knotted the ribbons and looked into the small 
mirror near the bed, wondering if the grand- 
mother would think any harm of it, or if people 
in the house would not feel a little sorry when 
they thought that she had now neither mother 
nor father in the wide, wide world, Oh, how 
wide it seemed then! But it was daylight now, 


and she must begin her work, In a few moments 

she was down on, her knees blacking. the stove, 

carrying the ashes away, and kindling a fresh 

fire in the grate, from which the sparks began to 

rise, and. the flames to crackle so cheerfully, that 

her heart grew, warmer under their influence; 
(269) 
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and in work she found more relief than spoken } 
consolation ever gave to a suffering spirit. It 
almost seemed as if she were getting breakfast 
for her father when she drew out the table, 
smoothed the cloth over it with her small hands, 
and prepared the breakfast with so little noise 
that the children started up from a sound sleep 
when she told them it was ready. Their cheer- 





deigned to speak in favorable terms of the tonst, 
which, with a little practice, she said, * Rachael 
would soon learn to make to her liking.’’ After 
all, it was a comfort to have someone around who 
wasn't afraid to try, 

Having thrown this bit of encouragement at 
the gentle child, Mrs. Dean remembered that her 
neighbors on the next floor below would naturally 


ful young voices, untamed as yet by a sorrow ; be expecting her to drop in and be more friendly 
they could scarcely comprehend, soon aroused } than her son-in-law had deemed prudent during 
the grandmother, who sat up in bed, and sharply ; his lifetime, and, after giving her hair a fresh 
asked what all the noise was about. ; twist before the glass, she went out, sniffing back 

“It is only that breakfast is ready, and the ; / imaginary tears, and forcing her crafty old face 
children getting up,” said Rachael, looking in at ; } into mourning as she went, Rachael stood in the 
the bed-room door. ‘I will do Olive's hair while ' middle of the room, stunned by a vague idea of 
you are dressing yourself.’’ | the life that lay before her, Her heart would 

“Do Olive’s hair? If she can’t do that for ; have sunk under the cares that were so cruelly 
herself—and more too—it’s a pity. It isn’t heaped upon her childhood, had she formed any 
waiting on each other that you have got to be, real idea of their magnitude or threatened dura- 
after this, but work all around. I’m glad that; tion; but she had not learned to calculate or look 
you seem to understand that it isn’t always ; forward : the day was before her, and she took 
play-day, if you are children. When I was} up its duties bravely, after the first shock of sur- 
your age, there was no end to the things I did— } prise was over, growing more and more cheerful 
without thinking it anything, either; but young } as action gave its best reward—increased energy. 
folks, nowadays, if they only lift a finger, expect In this way Rachael entered upon her orphan- 
to be worshiped for it, and stand before you with } life. The children helped her with bursts of 


their hands folded, waiting to be flattered: but } fitful sympathy, undoing half she attempted, in 


that is something no one ever gets from me.’’ } their eager efforts at usefulness, working with 
Mrs, Dean was hurrying on her clothes as she } breathless energy for awhile, but verging off into 
made this announcement, and came out of her } play before any real good came from their gener- 
bed-room buttoning her dress, and with her} ous impulses. Still they were everything to her, 
gray hair tucked under her cap at the temple} and she to them was all. 
in tangled twists, The grandmother, quite content with these 
“T wish you wouldn’t hurry one so,” she said, } household arrangements, which secured her own 
with renewed breath, as she drew her rocking- } ease and comfort without restraint or compulsion, 
chair to the table. ‘The breakfast is well | took the new life easily, and, instead of troubling 
enough—I don’t complain of that—but it does the children oflen with her presence, drifted 
aggravate me to be woke up in my morning nap. ‘ from room to room in that tenement-house, enjoy- 
Still, as I was saying, you have done it for the ‘ ing the importance of her guardianship and the 
best, and I don’t mean to complain; though, at} idleness of leisure in this exchange of endless 
my age, and brought up as I was, a woman has; gossip. 


a right to expect a good deal of waiting-on from 
young legs—all the neighbors agree to that.” | 

“T mean to wait on you, grandmother. What ' 
can I do now?” said Rachael, anxiously. wl) 
thought—” 

“Children have no right to think: their part } 
is to obey. The coffee is a little riley; but you | 
may pour me out another cup, It’s better than ; 
nothing, and I suppose I must learn to put up! 


Every day, and sometimes twice each day, she 
would dress herself for the street and wander 
off mysteriously, as if she had some important 
business to transact for the orphans left under 
her charge, and, as she gave out in exclamations 
and complaints, were now living on her bounty ; 
but her walks always turned in one direction, 
and ended in the neighborhood of the policy: 
shops, where she would steal in and out, whisper 
questions about the time of drawing, with the 


5 her ti rare ali trembled a little, » keen interest of a broker on 'Change, and return 


e@ to keep back 

her tears, bey ty sgt her. 
Mrs. Dean, notwithstanding all her discontent, 
sat long at the breakfast-table, and sipped the 
despised coffee luxuriously, while she even 


home again, sometimes fractious from hope 
delayed, sometimes elated with visionary heaps 
of gold that fortune held in store for her. 
One day, when the crowd around that window, 
tempting the poor workingman with its inevitable 
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pile of dusty coin, was somewhat larger than « luck is easy: one can afford to live without grudg- 
usial, Mrs, Dean came through the narrow | ing every cent they bring down here.” 

door with a flutter and rush, unlike her usual, ‘I only wish someone would lend me the cents 
feline movements, and halted on the sidewalk, | to begin with. I might find luck catching, 
panting with exultation. In the palm of her} mightn’t I now?” 

hand, thrust there down the wrist of a dusty Mrs, Dean closed her hand tightly. The man 
colton glove, she held something that seemed to } observed it, and a cold sarcastic gleam came into 
burn like a coal of living fire. Her fingers } his pale half-open eyes. 

worked nervously over it; she would hide her} ‘That's the way of rich people. All of ’em 
hand in the folds of her dress, one moment cast- } draw the strings tight on a full purse. Now, if 
ing suspicious glances around, then draw it forth, ; you had only drawed a shilling or so, there 
and, rubbing both palms together, listen for the } wouldn't have been so much about letting a 
rustle of new paper, to make sure that it was ; feller-creature into a crumb of your good luck; 
absolutely there. but a hundred dollars—oh, no!’’ 

Whispers and a shrewd exchange of glances; ‘‘ Don’t speak so loud—it isn’t safe; besides, 
ran through the crowd. In it were several per- } your face looks as if—as if you would like to” 
sons who had become familiar with the old woman * To borrow—well, say a shilling that you may 
in whom the gambling spirit was burning like an } have lying about loose in your pocket, just to try 
unholy fire. ; if luck isn’t eatching,’’ wheedled the man, “Ah, 

* What is it?”’ said one, approaching her with ; 1 see you a-feeling for the change—it may be that 
® cajoling smile, which envy and greed made | & quarter will come up first—like a born lady as 
repulsive. ‘Has the good time come at last Yr} you always was.” 

“At last ?’’ exclaimed the woman, with a hys-} Mrs. Dean had dropped her disengaged hand 
terical laugh, while her eyes flashed like steel ; down to guard any loose change that might be 
and her chest dilated under the shawl folded } in her pocket from the man’s rapacity; but his 
over it. ‘At last? I should think so. Look : last words relaxed the rigid intent. After a faint 
here.”’ ; jingling of coin in her skirt, she drew forth—not 

Pushing the cotton glove down from the wrist, | the coveted quarter, but a worn ten-cent piece, 
she drew from beneath it a crisp new bank-note, } which a car-conductor had refused to take. 
unfolded it with her trembling old fingers, and} The man accepted this dole with an ill grace, 
held it quivering like a plucked leaf before her but greedily; and, a moment later, disappeared 
questioner’s eyes. ‘ down an alleyway, walking much faster than was 

Look quick! Look quick !’’ she said, casting | usual to him, while Mrs, Dean made her way 
an apprehensive glance around, 3 } proudly through the throng of loiterers around 

“One, one—by the living jingo, them’s two | the policy-exchange, and walked up the sunny 

Its one hundred, as sure as I'm a } side of the Bowery like a stage-queen. 

“ Just as sure, and that is just why I mean to CHAPTER IX. 
keep it o,"’ answered the woman, closing her; Taere was revelry in that high room of the 
fingers tightly over the paper, as her street-friend | tenement-building that night, Rachael was 
reached out his hand with rapacious clutch. } directed to bring out the largest table-cloth, and 
* Wouldn't you like to get hold of it now?” spread out both leaves of the family table, while 

“Only, for a touch, It would make me feel | her grandmother received several mysteriously- 
rich only ‘to have hold of so much genuine money | ‘ covered pails on the stairway and emptied them 
for-s minute; but how did you get it? Where | at the corner cupboard, with her back to the 
did it come from? In yonder?”’ children, while others were brought in boldly 

The woman nodded, shook her head, and closed | and above-board, their contents poured with a 
her hand more tightly. rich gurgle of sound into the largest. cooking- 

“Yes, there, Eleven, twenty, and two—that utensil in the house, which was directly sending 
did it, I was sure a would, and here you see it ; forth a luscious odor from the cooking-stove, that 
with your own eyes.” quite astonished the young ones with an atmos- 








“It must do your heart good only to feel it } phere of luxury, that brought all the excitement 
rustling about in your hand,” said the strest- of a coming revel with it. 
lounger, enviously. ‘Why, how rich you are.” } ‘‘ Oysters,’ whispered little Oliver, in a glow 
“Are? Oh, yes, this is something; but so; of expectation. ‘Quarts on quarts, Oh, won't 
little, compared to what it may be. Now that I; there be enough for us all this time?’’ 


kaow where certain numbers are to be “They can’t be for us—not so many: for 
Vou. LXXXVII.—17. ovat “ 
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‘grandma is cooking them herself, She won't }do? After that famous bite of candy, we are on 
trust Rachael with oysters. There is going to ) hand for any kind of work.’" 
be company again, you'll see,” The old. woman was only finding fault on 
‘Yes,’ answered the lad, Besides, she's , general principles; she was not prepared to 
so awfully good-natured. Only just look here.’ point out any particular duty for the youngsters, 
Here Oliver drew from his pocket a stick of and was puzzled to give them any portion of her 
candy, made in twists of red and. white, like a} own, which was an ambitious effort to make a 
miniature barber's-pole, and exhibited. it, with } grand oyster-stew worthy of the occasion, This 
a look of great satisfaction. had already brought heated drops to ber fore- 
* When d met heron the stairs, almost jump- } head, which she paused to wipe away with tle 
ing up the steps as if she wanted to dance, ; back of her hand before answering. 
she just catched me up, and chucked this into ‘What can you do? Well, just keep out of 
my pocket, and, as true as you live, kissed me {the way: that is about all that children are 
like anything. ‘You may give half of it to; good for.” 
Olive,’ says she: just as if 1 shouldn't do that; She said this smiling, and in such high good- 
anyway. > humor that little Oliver took hold of her gown 
“Only tell her not to be greedy,’ says she: as if} and wanted to kiss her. 
that was likely.’ ‘That is because of the candy,’’ she said, 
But | am—just a little,” said the girl, softly } pushing the little fellow away with a cheerful 
«smacking her lips. ‘It is so long since we had } laugh. 
any.” ; ‘*No. It’s because you are so awful nice,” 
After a moment's reflection, Oliver broke the ° cried Oliver, with a still more vigorous jump, and 
stick of candy in uneven parts, and gave the > leaving another futile kiss in the air. ‘1 want 
larger portion to his sister. $to do something for you in the worst way.”’ 
“That isn’t fair,” she said, almost angrily. ; Well, then, take the black jug out from the 
1 don’t want more than my half.” ’ under cupboard, run around to the saloon at the 
Oliver shook his head, and laughed a little. $ corner, and tell them to fill it, and I'll attend to 
** But L like the little end. best.” :it after—that is all. They'll know what it 
“Then take a big bite, and make this the little ; means.’’ 
end, you bad boy.”’ : Rachael, who was busy at the table, stopped to 
Still Oliver resisted. : listen. She grew suddenly pale, and a look of 
‘“Do, or I'll see about it,” commanded the | ; intense excitement came into her face. 
pretty tyrant, stamping her tiny foot on the j “No, grandmother," she said, with deep 
‘floor. “Bite now.” } trembling of the voice. “Oliver can’t do that— 
“Well, you bite first—then I will: that will ; ‘ father said he never must.’’ 
even it down.” $ Mrs. Dean turned sharply on the girl. All the 
Olive took the candy, and crushed her little } hilarious good-nature fled from her countenance: 
teeth into one end of it, leaving a dainty bit; ‘ What are you saying, Rachael Marsh?” 
‘in her mouth, and crunching it with a crafty; ‘Only what my father said tous. Oliver must 
pretense of abundance. ‘ never go to places like that,’’ answered the girl, 
‘Now bite, your ownself.”’ speaking more steadily as she gained courage. 
Oliver took his bite with dainty forbearance, } ‘‘ It was one of the things 1 promised him.” 
as she had done; but there was'no more contest; ‘‘ You promised him? But where was I all the 
of generosity after this: each had a delicious ; time?” 
taste of sweetness in thé mouth. And, as the ? “He often said it before you; I remember it 
two sat feasting together in a dark corner of the well.” 
room, from which soft ‘murmurs and a faint, “Oh, yes, haven't a doubt of it. Lessors of 
crushing sound came for a minute or more: { disobedience was all he had to leave for you. 
« What are you doing there, yon young tykes,” ; The rest was for me. The hard work, the wear- 
called out the grandmother, from the stove, ; ing trouble to keep you off the street, the anxiety 
“snuggling down ina corner, while there is so night and day that you may-fill a’ better place in 
much todo? Just as if your father had left a) the world than he ever’ gave you, and no thanks 
fortune, instead of expecting me to make one ; > for it—that was what he left for me—his own 
for you, as T am doing now pretty fast ; but that | wife's: mother, who was brought up a lady, as he 
is no excuse for ‘laziness; let me tell you.” ) never was,'and it was eenaeae | in him to enter 
The children started up, eager and cheerful. the family.” 
‘What’ can wé do, grandma? What can we, Rachael stood’pale anid still through this tirade; 
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but on her fair young face lay the calm of a fixed 
resolution, that aggravated the woman into pas- 
‘sion, as she exclaimed : 

“We shall see which is mistress here—you or 
me. Oliver, get that jug, and do just as I told 

u.’’ 

The boy stood irresolate, turning his frightened 
eyes first on the woman, then on his brave sister, 
incapable of resisting either of them, 

* Go!’ commanded the woman, 





«May I?’ whispered the child, turning his ; 


pleading eyes on Rachael, 

“You needn’t be atraid to let him go: for I 
shall be along to take care of him,’ interposed 
Olive, coming bravely into the’ fray. Nobody 
“will ever dare to hurt me.” 

Rachael reached out her hands, took the two 
children, drew them into the bed-room, and shut 
the door. Then she stood gravely before the 
astonished woman. 

“T gave my dead father a promise that Oliver 
should never go into a place like that, while I 
could help it,”’ she said, with firm gentleness. 
“He never shall.” 

«But how do you mean to help it, my hoity- 
toity young princess? How are you going to help 
it?” 

“T have told you what my father asked of me. 
You are our grandmother, and will not ask a 
child to go against the wishes of his dead father. 
He never cursed any living thing; but I almost 
think he would speak from his grave if you did 
this by his boy. But you will not—you will 
‘not 

The girl clasped her hands piteously; her 
‘childhood all came back ; she trembled from head 
‘to foot. 

It seemed to the woman as if the curse that 
‘Bilas Marsh would never have uttered was com- 
fing upon her through the fntense agitation of his 
‘child. She swept drops from her forehead that 
no heat of the fire had sent there, and cast a 
‘frightened look into the dark corners of the room 
‘in vague expectancy. Notwithstanding the heat 
‘of the stove, a cold chill crept over her. A 
moment of dead silence followed. Coming par- 
tially out of her terror, she shrugged her shoul- 
‘ders, and, with an effort at audacity, broke into 
‘a forced laugh. 

* "What an awful totise you are making about 
‘nothing at all. What’ do IT care whether the 
‘Yotihg "un goes to the corner or not? ‘There are 
‘Q dozen boys ready to fetch and carry for me ‘all 
“day long, without howlitig about their dead when 
‘they are nothing ‘but dust and ashes’; and flis, 
“when I had done such a grand thing for you— 
earned more money in one day than he could 
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have made by the hardest work in a month—and 
this is the way I am treated for it.” 

Here Mrs, Dean dropped into her rocking- 
chair, gathered up the apron she had tied over 
her alpaca dress, and was about to give way to'a 
burst of hysterical crying, when the oyster-stew 
began to boil over and make a great commotion at 
the stove. Then she started up in angry haste. 

“There it is—just as I expected. Your un- 

grateful impudence has done its worst. If you 
don’t intend to bring the house down on my 
head, which I suppose you mean to end off with, 
; push in that damper.”’ 
Rachael took hold of the damper, which was 
$ burning hot, but far less cruel in the pain it 
gave than her grandmother's words, which were 
rained upon her fiercely, as the old woman 
plunged a great iron spoon into the stew and 
stirred it vigorously down with both hands; 
then, pausing for breath—for the disturbance 
had been hard to subdue—she turned all her 
wrath on the child. 

“There now: you see what you have done. 
I did mean to keep you all up for the company; 
but it is high time you should find out what 
your place is, and I mean you shall, after this. 
Now just go and hidé your ungrateful face with 
the young ’uns, and don’t let me see it again 
to-night.” 

Rachael hesitated. 

‘*May I finish setting the table?’ she said. 
“T did not mean to hurt your feelings, grand- 
mother.” 

The old woman received this gentle reply with 
a laugh that had something of the hyena in it. 

“No,” she said. “ The best thing you can do 
is to get out of my sight, and stay where you 
have hived up the children, who would have had 
a good supper but for you. Just take yourself off 
—that is all.” 

Rachael obeyed the vigorous gesture that accom- 
panied these words, and went into the bed-room, 
closing the door after her, with a heavy heart: for 
there sat the imprisoned children side by side on 
the edge of the hed, like caged birds on one perch, 
crying with bitter disappointment, and full of sul- 
len indignation against their sister for taking them 
out of the other room, as if they had been doing 
something wrong. When she approached them, 
the tittle creatures lifted their shoulders defiantly, 
and turned their faces resolutely away. 

“It’s no use trying to make up with us,” said 
Olive, with angry tears in her eyes. “It was awful 
mean of you to shy us out of the room just as 
supper was getting ready—such a supper—when 
only the smell of it had made us so hungry. 
Grandma is better than you, anyway.” 
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Rachael sat down on the bed; but the twins, 
full of childish resentment, jumped down and 
crowded themselves together in a chair, with 
looks of avoidance that made the heart ache in 
her bosom. 

‘IT couldn’t help it,” she said. ‘It was hard 
‘to stand out against grandmother, and it seemed 
wicked with you standing by. I didn’t mean to 
take you away for good.”’ 

‘But you have—just when that famous supper 


in honor of their hostess and her wonderful good- 
fortune. 

The twins had crept up to Rachael, and, with 
their eager faces at the opening, were looking 
upon this scene. 

“ Speak louder—louder,”’ they pleaded, pulling 
at her skirts, ‘She looks awful good-natured— 
speak louder.’’ 

‘ Grandmother !”’ 

Mrs. Dean heard this sweet humble voice 





was almost ready, and we so bungry. Ob, Olly, } through all the noise of the revel, and, half 
Olly, she is pouring out the oysters now. I can ; rising from her chair, swept her arm toward the 
hear them gurgle into the great dish, Now folks ; door through which those anxious young faces 
are coming in, and she will forget us. It’s just; were peering. 
like Rachael to sit there with her hands in her; “Don’t yousee that I’ve got company ?’’ she 
lap and pretending to be sorry, without opening ’ said, casting a triumphant glance around at her 
the door or saying a word to make grandma’ guests. ‘Children should be seen, not heard— 
remember.” ; especially when they fly in the face of their bet- 
Rachael listened to these murmurs hopelessly ; ters. Shut that door, and don’t let me hear a 
and self-accusing. She knew that company was ; whimper from you again to-night.” 
indeed coming in: for there was a constant > Rachael closed the door, drew the children 
trampling of feet, loud voices uttering confused : close to her, and sat down upon the bed again. 
congratulations for some great good-fortune that ; 


seemed to have fallen on the old woman, a con- CHAPTER xX. 


fused jingling of glasses and crockery, then, fora; Tue gambler’s spirit came on Mrs. Dean in all 
moment, comparative stillness, broken only by a} its evil force, after this one success, which had 
movement of chairs. The twins, no longer capable ; been permitted to her in subtle craft by her 
of enduring their impatience, sprang from the ; friends at the policy-shop: for they knew that a 


chair and madg a struggle for the keyhole, each } rich return of advertising-power would be secured 
pulling the other away from the tantalizing glance ’ by the clamorous delight with which she would 
té be obtained through it. proclaim her good-fortune, and had been too long 
‘« There—just as I told you,’’ they exclaimed, ; in their nefarious business not to understand that 
in a passion of distress; ‘sitting down, every one fish never continue to bite at a naked hook. 
of them, and not room enough for all who crowd; They had made a close estimate of the money 
in to get at the table. Eating and drinking, and ; that bank-book might command, and day by day 
enjoying themselves like anything, and we shut ; were drawing it into their den with rapacious 
up here, with nothing but a sniff of 't through ; cunning, always feeding the hopes of their dape 
the keyhole. It’s awful.” ; with predictions of a great run of luck in the 
It was awful for the poor girl sitting there in } future, and whetting the vanity that was growing 
utter despondency on the edge of that bed: for? strong in her with compliments on her sagacity 
every word of these children fell upon her with ’ and wonderful acuteness in selecting numbers for 
the cruel force of an accusation. She tried to; herself and others. 
keep back her tears; but her bosom swelled, and ; It did not require many months to transfer the 
at last a sob broke from it. } last dollar of that money which Silas Marsh had 
‘She will let us have supper by and by,” she ; earned with the very breath of his life, before 
said, with a piteous attempt at consolation. the bank-book became a worthless thing. The 
But there won’t be any,” the children ex- } process by which this was brought about was one of 
claimed together; ‘not a spoonful. Only hear ; eternal excitement to the little family this woman, 


how they are eating.” 

Driven to desperation, Rachael went to the 
door and partly opened it: 

‘‘ Grandmother |’’ 

It was difficult to make her voice heard in that 
coarse scene of revelry: for a dozen or more 
persons, men ahd women, were on their feet 





around the table, filling their glasses from the ; 
black jug, and draining them over and over again ; 


in her greed of gain, was robbing. One day the 
house was overrun with provisions, some of them 
even luxurious in the extravaganee of their cost, 
then the most pressing home-wants were neglected 
weeks together; but, during it all, the rude hos- 
pitality she had offered to her neighbors, after 
her great windfall, as she called it, was kept up 
even when she was beginning to search secretly 
among the little treasures that Silas Marsh had 
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left in his home, and leave them at a mysterious- 
looking place in the Bowery, which she began to ; 
haunt now covertly as she still hovered around } 
the policy-shop. 

At last, one by one, all the treasured keepsakes 
and heirlooms that had been so sacredly cared | 
for by Grandmother Marsh, who really had been | 
& woman of fine intelligence and some taste, dis- | 
appeared. First a quaint little silver tea-pot, the ; 
very pride of the household, was taken out of the | 
corner cupboard, and never came back. Then one ' 
or two of the thinly-worn tea-spoons could not } 
be found when little Rachael counted them one | 
morning, and the misery of their loss haunted her | 
for days. { 

At last there came a time when there was no | 
food in the house. The child had been told to | 
go to a small grocery in the neighborhood for | 
bread when they wanted it; but her requests { 
had been more than once met with inattention ; 
and, one day, when she entered timidly and } 
asked for a loaf, it was refused, with a curt | 
message to her grandmother that it would be / 
of no use sending there again till she was ready | 
‘to pay what was owing. 

Rachael went home, after this rebuff, white and 
cold with apprehension. She knew that her coming ; 
would be watched for by a pair of bungry-eyed | 
children, who had been waiting for their grand- | 
mother to come in, hours and hours before she } 
had nerved herself to meet this eruel repulse. 

The children were wandering about the room 
like hungry birds in a neglected cage, when she } 
came in empty-handed, with tears in ber eyes. ; 

They ran toward her—not clamorously, but ‘ 
with a keen look of famine in their young faces; } 
but shrank back when she came in and fell into 
the nearest chair crying. 

“T can't help it—I can’t help it: they } 
wouldn’t give me a crumb,” she sobbed, looking ° 
at the children imploringly, and feeling like a} 
culprit. ‘We must wait till she comes.” 2 

“She never does come; but it isn’t your fault, | 
anyway. We can wait a little longer—can’t we, ; 
Olly? There is no use in crying: that don’t ' 
make bread. It is almost worse to see you cry, 
Rachey dear, than to be hungry. There now: 
chirk up, and let us do something till she comes | 
with lots of bread and ever so many nice things 
that will make you feel as if candy was not good 
enough to eat.” 

Rachael wiped her eyes. The child’s courage 
inspired hers; but it was only an instant before 
& sense of their desperate condition came back 
upon her. Reaching out her arms, she said: 

“Oh, my poor ehildren, you are so good not 
to care more.” 


«* Supposing we sit here and tell stories till she 
comes home. That will be almost like eating, 
won't it?” said the boy, making a brave effort 
to appear unconcerned. 

Little Olive drew a chair close to her sister, 
and perched herself upon it. ‘ 

‘Now begin, Rachael—and let it be about # 
tea-party, with heaps of things to eat. You 
needn't be particular about what they are. 
Anything will seem good now—won't it, Olly?” 

‘*Good enough—I should think so,”’ answered 
the boy, dragging a chair close up to his sister's. 
‘‘Now just begin, Rachael.” 

“T will try. Only it don’t seem as if I could,”’ 
said the poor girl, searching through the dreary 
thoughts that possessed her for some gleam of a 
romance that might win the children from their 
hungry longings. ‘ Let me think a minute.” 

** Hush! that’s her step.” 

Rachael held her breath, and listened. 

* Yes, she is coming. Oh, I am so glad.” 

“What, no dinner ready?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dean. ‘I have been worrying around all day, 
and not a mouthful to eat since morning: this 
is how I find things. Set out the table at once.” 

“It will be of no use, grandmother, unless 
you have brought something,”’ said Rachael, who 
saw, with a pang of disappointment, that the old 
woman came empty-handed. ‘There is not a 
mouthful to eat in the house. There was nothing 
left for the children at breakfast.” 

“Nothing to eat? No dainties, you mean. 
Well, bring me a crust of bread. I suppose I 
must come to that, after spending all that I had 
on a lot of greedy children. A crust of bread— 
I suppose you have left that much ?”’ 

“There is not a crumb for anyone, grand- 
mother.” 

“Then run around and get a loaf. See that it 
is fresh, too.”’ 

“I went a little while ago, and they would not 
let me have a morsel, they said, till you came 
round and settled up.” 

“Settled up? Did that underbred man send 
that impudent word to me, who haye spent 
dollars on dollars with him? There now: you 
see what you have brought me to, with your 
laziness and hankering—absolute starvation.” 

“We are hungry, too,’’ said little Oliver. 

The old woman started up impatiently, went 
into the bed-room, and came out again, after 
searching for something. 

“‘Rachael! Rachael, I say!” 

Rachael went into the bed-room. 

“Yes, grandmother.” 

“‘ Where is the handkerchief you had—that one 
set in with lace, and covered with embroidery ?” 
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“Tt is in the Bible, where father, put it when { said, speaking together, “We don't want any 
he gave it to me,” dinner, What did you say we wore hungry for? 
“When he gave it to you? What right had | Just to make her give up? Wo don't mean ever 
he to do that? It was my own daughter's work, | to be hungry again, and all the policemen in the 
and mine by law. The Bible I don’t mean to | street can’t make us." 
trouble myself about: but that handkerebief is} Mrs, Dean pushed the twins aside with a back. 
mine, and I want it,’ ward sweep of her hand, took something that she 
Rachael stood there, silent and completely { rolled in a bundle from her bureau-drawer, and 
stunned: her heart seemed to atop beating, went out of the room, first saying: 
*What--what would you do with it?’ she} * You'll get a good meal to-night—the Inst, 
faltered, at last, I've broken into my own clothes for that, But 
“Do with it? Why, sell it—pawn it—yes! } you may as well look after yourselves now as any 
That is what you have driven me to,’’ eried the | time, 1t has got to begin,’ 
old woman, ‘ What else do you expect!’ Has she gone for that policeman ?’’ questioned 
The child comprehended now that the provision | the boy, lifting his frightened eyes to Rachael, 
which her father had made for bis little family, | and holding more tightly to her skirts, 
and had told her of before he went to the Oh, Rachael, get the Bible-—1 know where it 
hospital, was all spent. Everything that he had { is—and let us all run away before she comes 
treasured for them was gone, only this one thing ; back.’ 
——her mother’s last work—-which she had been; Rachael shrank from the first shock of this 
charged to keep sacredly, Must that go, too? ! suggestion, but soon recovered herself. 

The girl's heart made its answer os the soul of; ‘It would be of no use. I think she has gone 
a strong woman could have spoken. } to get something for us to eat, It is to-morrow 
“Will you bring me my daughter's hand-; that she will take the handkerchief away.” 

kerchief?’’ demanded the woman, made angry | But what for?” 
by the child’s pale hesitation. ‘* That she may sell it for money.” 
“No. My father gave it to me and the; ‘ But it is yours.” 
children. He told me never to part with it— “It belongs to all of us. Last of all, to the one 
1 never will.’’ who lives longest, because it was our mother’s 
The girl spoke quietly, almost with solemnity, } work.’ 
A faint sense of awe, if not of shame, kept the ‘And you promised to keep it till then—prom- 
old woman silent for half a minute; then she } ised father?’ 
laid her hand heavily on the child's shoulder. “Yes, when he was dying.’’ 
“Your brother and sister are hungry: I am: ‘For us too?’’ questioned Olive. ‘For Olly 
hungry: and you keep back the only thing worth ; and me?” 
money that will buy us a meal. How dare you} ‘For both of you.” 
look them or me in the face after that?” Olive was about to speak again, when the 
‘*T would starve to death rather than do it. } grandmother came in with a@ loaf of bread under 
They would starve rather than touch a mouthful } her shawl, and some brown-paper parcels. 
bought with the money you might get for my 
mother’s handkerchief. Make them understand CHAPTER XI. 
it, and see.” Tue next morning Mrs. Dean prepared to go 
There is something in a noble resolve that} out early. She was more than usually stern 
conquers meanness by its own moral force. ‘The } and aggressive in the few words she spoke. 
wounan felt this power, and for the moment “T shall not come back much before night,” 
yielded to it. she said, “for I want you to have plenty of time 
‘* Wait till to-morrow, miss, and we will see } to consider about giving up my property before I 
Everything that your father left was given to} have to make you. When I come back, we will 
me, to use just as I pleased. If you don’t } settle it,” 
give up that property in less than twenty-four; She went away, leaving the children in a 
hours, I will send for a policeman to take it} panic. Little Olive was the first to speak of their 
from you.” troubles She had been sitting some time in a 
At the sound of a policeman’s name the twins } corner of the room, unusually quiet. 
made a simultaneous start, caught hold of Rach- «*Rachael,”’ she said, at last, “supposing you 
del's dress, and turned their young faces defiantly ; just sit down here and think of what we are going 
on the grandmother to do about what grandmother wants to take away 
You needn’t ask her about it any more,” they / from us. I’ve just been thinking of something.” 
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“Well,” answored Rachnol, taking the chair} when she opens the book? I mean to give it to her 
that Olive drew close to hers, “have you made } my ownself, and tell her I did it without you or 
up your mind ?”’ Olly knowing, Won't she be spiteful? Oh, no!’ 
“T did that from the first. They can take it, Rachael was more slow of comprehension than 
Bible and all; but I will not give it up,” } her rather precocious little sister, and her wild 
“Not if the policeman puts you in prison?’ | method of settling what was in fact a serious 
“Not if they kill me,’’ } difficulty terrified her: for it seemed to threaten 


Olive nodded her pretty head, } the little one with some terrible punishment— 


i 


“Tt is money she means to get for the hand- | 
kerchief—ian't that what she said?’ ; 
«Yes, That was just what she did say, 1} 
heard every word of it," answered the boy. | 
“ But how much money would it bring ?”’ 
“T don't know,” sald Rachael, “ Only Grand- 
mother Marsh told me once it was worth ever so | 


what, she could not tell; but her dread of the 
policeman became appalling, 

* Oh, Olive, Olive, how could you? How dare 
you?" 

“Oh, it was easy enough; but grandmother's 
scissors are awful dull} There now: I'll just 
fold up the pieces and put them back in the book, 


much money—being covered all over with worked } just as if they hadn't been touched, and she 


leaves and lace stitching, with lovely letters right } 
in the middle, It is there you will find the rusty } 
needle in the letter M, A few minutes more, and } 
it would have been finished; but father would } 
never let anyone touch it.” 

“ Now it is part yours, part mine, and part ; 
Olly’s. Isn't that so? And can’t we do what } 
we have a mind to with it?” 

“So long as we keep it; but how can we?” 

Olive lifted her little hand impressively. 

“If it didn’t bring money, they wouldn’t want 
-” 

“No, I think not.’ 

“ But we don’t care whether it is worth a cent 
ornot. Rachael, just bring that Bible out here. 
I've thought of a way. You won't like it, and 
Oly—never ming’ ll do it my ownself.”’ 

Here Olive Wown from her chair, ran 
into the bed-ro back with the Bible 

r in her hands. She 

le, on which a nearly empty 

nding, pushed that aside, and, 
opening the book, spread the handkerchief out on 
the dark wood, which revealed all the perfection 
of its exquisite workmanship. 

Before Rachael could.speak or offer to prevent 
her, she took a pair of@harp scissors from the 
basket, and cut across the handkerchief from 
corner to corner, then doubled one half quickly 
aud divided that, 

Rachael uttered a sharp cry, as if the steel had 
pierced her own heart, when the shining blades 
passed through the gossamer fabric. 

** Don’t,’ pleaded Olive, ‘it was as much as I 
could do not to give up; but it won’t bring money 
now, and we shall all have our share to keep 
forever and ever—don't you see? There is your 
half with the needle in it, and here is a quarter 
for Olly, and one for me, See here: every one of 
us has a piece of the M. I cut straight through 
it two times. Won't grandmother be astonished 





won't know which of us did it,”’ 

Rachael did not speak, but resolved in her 
secret heart to take the entire blame on herself. 
This thought comforted her a little; still, she was 
appalled with a vague misgiving that all the pun- 
ishment might fall on Olive. She was but a child 
herself, and a dreafl was on her all that day. 

At last the grandmother came, in a state of 
high excitement that was almost hilarious. She 
had settled on a combination of numbers that 
was to bring back all her lost money and open a 
way to fortune again. All she wanted was the 
price of that bit of embroidery to begin with. 
That was to conquer fate. 

When Rachael came to take away her bonnet 
and shawl, she patted her affectionately on the 
head, and observed that after all she was a dear 
good little creature, always ready to wait on her 
grandma, without caring if she did get tired out 
and a little cross sometimes. 

These caressing words did not entirely relieve 
Rachael of her misgiving; but she was grateful 
for them, in her grave quiet way. 

‘Now, this is something like,”’ said the crafty 
old financier, benignly. ‘‘After all, you know 
more than most children of your age, Rachael 
dear, and I don’t mind telling you what I’ve been 
about all day. Of course, I never go out on any 
business that isn’t for your good; that is what I 
give up my life to—that was what made me so 
anxious about that handkerchief my poor beauti- 
ful daughter worked for me. It was worth money, 
you know, and we couldn’t afford to keep it when 
all of us were craving for something to eat, and 
not a cent to spend. I don’t want to part with it 
more than you do, only just lend it to a friend 
I have, down in the Bowery, who,will give it back 
to you when the money he will let me have is paid, 
which it will be in less than no time; for I mean 
to put that money right into business, where lots 
on lots of it are made every day,”’ 
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Before Rachael could force herself to speak, , 


little Olive, who had been in the bed-room, came } 


with the Bible between her hands. 


* It isn’t her that’s got it or done anything to } 


the angry woman, caught hold of her sleeve, 
and lifted her face close to the eyes that suddenly 
flashed fire through their tears. 


* You—you—you, was it? Then take that— 


it, but me—just me, and nobody else," she said ‘and that,” 


catching her breath between each word, but full of; 


Seizing the child by both shoulders, the 


courage. ‘There it is; you needn't seold her } enraged woman shook her till the teeth chattered 


any more, but me—only me—not Rachael nor / 
Olly. 


wasn't, I did it all, myself.’’ 


Mra. Dean's eyes gleamed; an eager smile ; 


broke over her face, and she snatched at the Bible } 
without attempting to conceal the greed with | 
which she opened it, gathered the embroidery 
in her fingers, and shook it out of fold; but she 
started up with a fierce exclamation when it 
dropped from her hand like fragments of cobweb 
and fluttered down to the floor. 

‘Who did this thing?” she stammered. 

The woman could scarcely speak, her voice } 
was so choked with disappointment and rage; } 
but cruel glances shot through her tears upon 
Rachael, who stood mute, as she had resolved. } 

‘*Not her—nor brother. I told you it was me 


—me! me!’’ said little Olive. 
The child was so eager to take the blame from 
her brother and sister, that she went close up to 


in her mouth, and her bright hair swept in 


They were half scared to death, but | } turbulent waves over her face, blinding her, 


“And that too,” 

With these words the little creature received 
a stinging bex, on the ear, and a push that sent 
her reeling into the bed-room. 

Oliver, who was more hurt by his grand- 
mother’s violence than the ehild who bore it, 
followed into the bed-room, crying : 

“Oh, sister, did she hurt you so? Don't— 
don’t cry: I've come to stay with you, It's 
me, Olly, Just look up. Say you don’t care.” 

Olive did look up. Tears were on her face; 
but, spite of that, it was bright with the saucy 
laughter that had frightened Olly as if it had 
been grief, Seeing Qliver, she flung out her 
arms, drew the boy close to her, and, half sob- 
bing, half laughing, whispered : 

“Oh, Olly! Olly ! isn't it such fun ?”’ 

[To BB CONTINUED. ] 





WHAT IS ‘LOVE? 


BY MANDA BARTLETT HUTCHISON. 


SLowLy was the twilight gathering 
O’er the hills so dear and fair, 
And the sunset’s parting glory 
Shone upon his face and huir, 
And I knelt beside him, whispering: 
“Say, my love, if thou canst tell— 
What is love?” He, whispering, answered: 
“ Darling one, I love thee well.” 


“What is love? Thou’lt surely tell me? 

Hour by hour, and day by day, 

Does my love for thee grow stronger, 
Dearer now the untried way; 

I will give this love forever, 
Heart in heart we'll ever dwell, 

What is love?” And sti)! he answered: 

“ Darling wife, I love thee well.” 


Fair his face; but fairer, dearer, 

Is his soul so true and pure; 
And I thank the Father ever 

For his love so strong and sure, 
But I wonder what the meaning: 
“Though you love, you'll never tell 
What love is.” And still he answered : 
“ Littlegirl, I love thee well.” 


Darker grew the night, and darker, 
Hiding his dear face from me. 
“Wilt thou love me in the darkness 


. 





That may cover me aud thee? 


Is thy love a strong 
"Gainst all ills 

And the answer 
Little wife, I 


Fe) 
“All thon art, and'all thot Witt ber * 
Love is mine forever, then, — * 
Tell me what it is then, dearest— 
, What is love, my king of men?’ 
41 is wider than the ocean ; 
It is deeper than the sea ; 
It is higher than the heavens: 
It surroundeth thée'and me,” 


“Yes, but love— What és love, darling— 
Love so great, 80 high, so deep— 
That we cannot bound or limit 
This dear love of which we speak ?” 
“Tis a dear great gift, my darling: 
Love is love, precious wife— 
Nothing else can’e’er define it— 
Love is love, as life is life.” 


“Yes, I know; and yet, my darling, 
I can hardly understand. 
Love is love, and life is living; 
Love and life are mysteries grand. 
What are life and Jove, my darling? 
Tell me, dear, if thou canst toll—- 
What is love?” And still he answered: 
“ Darling wife, I love thee well.” 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 


BY EMILY H, MAY, 

No, 1—Is a promenade-tollette, of bronze cash- ; by three narrow bands of velvet, edged with frill 
mere. The semi-jacket is out to fit the figure, }to match the collar. The skirt is full, caught 
and the skirt of the jacket across the fronts is} up in one long puff, under which is arranged 
cut in long battlements, which are faced with silk } narrow plaited flounce all around. This cos 
of the same color, and ornamented by one row of | tume will require twelve yards of cashmere, 
narrow silk braid, The back forms @ polonaise. | one-half yard of velvet, four yards of velvot 

‘ ribbon two inches wide, 
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No. 2. 





The front of the jacket is trimmed with a long} No. 2—Is a house-toilette, for a young lady, 
loose gilet, held up by a band of velvet ribbon, } of pin-striped or fine-checked woolen goods. 
which is fastened under the side-seams, and ties } The skirt of this costume is composed of alternate 
in front by long loops-and-ends. A rolling collar ; folds cut upon the bias of the material, and 
of velvet, ending in points’ under the full vest, ; velvet or plain silk to match in@élor. The edge 
finishes the neck. A quilled frill of the cash- of the skirt is finished with ® narrow plaited 
mere forms a standing collar. Tight coat-sleeves, ‘ ruffle. The drapery is arranged to form paniers 
slightly puffed on the shoulder, with cuffs formed } in front, and very much bunched up @ > back 
260 
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in irregular puffs. The basque is a tight round } with plain to match in color the ground of the 
corsage, bound with velvet ribbon, if the skirt | figured material. The skirt of this costume is 
is trimmed with velyet, or with a band of silk, formed, entirely of the figured goods, laid in 
if silk is used upon the skirt. Flat loops, of} 

either velvet ribbon or silk, ornament the front ; 
of the basque, as seen in the illustration. 
Juffs. to. correspond. A similar effect can be 
produced in trimming @ costume like this by 
using..wide worsted braid in bands upon a 


plain skirt, in place of the bias folds described 








No. 4.—A. 





box-plaits the entire length of the skirt in front 
and the sides;-aeress the back the box - plaits 
form a deep flownce. The drapery, which is 
of the plain material, forms a short apron in 
front, and the back is sewed at the top of the 








above: in this case the corsage will be trimmed 
D, with worsted braid of a narrower width to} 
Hi. match. These wide worsted braids are very ; 
ql fashionable. upon woolen costumes, either of } 
cashmere or camel’s-hair goods, Ten to twelve } 

2 





yards of cashmere, and four yards of yelvet or 
silk, will be required. Of the quantity of braid, 
the width of. the skirt and number of rows ; 
i required will determine the number of yards. ; plaited flounce, then turned up and arrange: as 
\ No. 3—Is a combination-costume, for a young ; seen in the illustration. The corsage is pinited 
lady, of polka-dotted cashmere or foulard silk, ; back and front, as seen—with the three pluils 


No. 4—B. 
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in the ‘back! The same in » front of the figured 
goods. The box-plaits form the entire skirt of 
the basque. A waistband fastens in front with 


‘ buckle. Standing collar. i 





No. 4—Is a new and stylish wrap, of camel’s- 
hair goods of the coarse and heavy kind. This 
} garment is composed of ‘three pieces, of which { 
3 we give a diagram. . The half of front, back, and i 
$ sleeve are all in one piece, the only seam being 
sup the back, ‘The fullmes§ at the back, from 
‘below the wnist4lineseit Inid in a hollow plait. 
‘The Capuchin hood is all in/one) piece; and, for | 
‘its better understanding, we give a diagram of 


¢ 





No, 5.—Frowz, 
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one-half of it, reduced. The dotted line shows 
where it gathers up to form the frill. The hood 
is to be lined with plain or plaided surah silk. 
A close standing collar fits the neck, and 
} completes the garment, 

No. 5.—We give the back and front view of a 
tee coat for a girl of eight to ten years. It 
¢may be made of either plain, pin-striped, or 

checked cloth. This garment is cut coat-shape 
to the waist-line, where the skirt is added, which 
is gathered with three rows of gathers all around, 
as seen in the illustration. A deep cape, fitted 
bg to the shoulders, is trimmed with one row of 
No. 6.—Back. very wide worsted braid; same trims the cuffs 
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272 EMBROIDERY FOR TABLE-COVER. 
of the sleeves, and forms the bow-and-ends at } ties in a big bow-and-ends at the back. Cuffs 
the side, as seen in the front view. The sleeve} of the same. The frock fastens at the back with 
may be gathered or plain at the cuffs: we give } tiny buttons. Close standing collar. 

No. 7.—For a little girl of five to six years, 
we give a cashmere dress. This is cut with the 
long waist, which seems to be coming in fashion 
again. To this is gathered a short full skirt, 
which is braided in a wavy pattern with narrow 
worsted braid. Collar and cuffs to match. 
Frock buttons down the back. 

No. 8.—For a boy of four to five years, we 
, give a. pretty costume of plaid tweed. Long 
coat-waist, pointed in front, and round at the 








No, 7. 


both styles. A straight standing collar completes 
the wrap. Button with large bone buttons. 

No. 6.—A pretiy costume for home or the} 
dancing-school, for a little girl of eight to ten 
years, made of plain and figured cashmere. The 
waist is cut in the Princess style a little below < iii 
the waist-line, where the skirt, which is of the } 
figured material, is gathered and joined to the } back, with box-plaited skirt. Collar, cuffs, and 
waist. A scarf-drapery is arranged 40 pass} pocket-flaps of velvet, edged with a narrow 
through a loop or buckle on the left side, and: braid. Small bone buttons. 








EMBROIDERY FOR TABLE-COVER, CURTAIN, Ero. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER, 








In the front of the number, we give a design } The long straight lines are made by placing 
which may be used indifferently for a Border for { Berlin wool on the design, and catching it down 
a Table-Cover, Border for a Curtain, etc. As : at intervals with single stitches worked in silk. 
will be seen from the illustration, the border is | The rest of the design is worked in chain and 





worked over a damask design, or a wide woolen 
curtain-trimming may be used for the foundativn. 


long stitches, 
On the same page, we give a design for inser 
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PAOLA JACKET. Zi 








tion, in embroidery. The groundwork is cash-; holes. This forms a pretty trimming on a girl’s 
niero, and the embroidery is silk of a darker shade, ; cashmere frock. Or it may be used for several 
the stitches used being satin, button and eyelet ’ other purposes, according to taste. 
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PAOLA JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give here the latest novelty in a Jacket, 
{ suitable for early spring-wear—a very stylish 
> affair indeed. It is called the ‘‘ Paola Jacket.’ 

Folded in with the number is a SuprLemenr, 
on which the pieces of which this jacket is made 
are given, full size. They are, as will be seen, 
eight in number, wid? 

No. 1.—HaLr oF Prowe. 

No. 2..—HAur or BACK. 

No. 8.—Hatr or Sipe-Bacx. 

No. 4.—Hate or Sipe-Frowr. 

No. 6.—Quarren or Kivrep Sxirt or Jackrr. 

No, 6.—Haur or WAISTBAND. 

No. 7.—Haxr or Rotaine Corar. 

No. 8.—Wuote or Sieeve. 

There are no seams allowed, and we have only 
given one-quarter of the kilt, on account of want 
of room; but no more is really necessary. This 
jacket should be made 6f a small-checked tweed, 
and trimmed with narrow worsted braid, two 
rows, stitched down by machine. Bullet-shaped 
bone buttons. 

We also give, on the Suprrement, two new 
designs in embrgidery, for full descriptions of 
which see below. 











EMBROIDERY DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Tn addition to the dross-pattern given on the } and exceptionally graceful designs in embrofdery 
SurrLement, we give, also, this month, two new} 1. CoxventionaL Design or ORANGES AND 
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Lraves.—Tliis design is to be treated in a purely , a portion of the design | has the leaves Witemisnsi’ 
conventional manner, and the work is to be done } by small dots, We should prefer these omitted, 
in outline-stitch, with either crewels or silks. A’; but-it is # matter of. taste. 
very beautiful design. Il. Design in Ovriine, or Birvs.— This 
It may be used for the ends of a sideboard- } design is suitable for a sofa-pillow, a small screen, 
cover or for the ‘border of a small table-cover. back ofa portfolio, ete. To be worked in silks. 
For the sideboard, use crash or butcher’s-linen;} Wood-colors for the branches, olive-greens for 
for a table-cover, cloth or felt. Work thie leaves } the leaves, tendrils, etc., and the birds may be 
and stems in shades of dark-green, and the } blue-birds, red-breasted robins,.or little brown 
oranges in a bright orange. It. will be seen that sparrows. Work in outline. 
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SHOULDER-CAPE IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ice-wool, black or colored. The shape of a ; side at the end of eagh row, and in the first row 
well-fitting cape, to fit the wearér, must be first | back make threp_ chain, * one long under the 
cut in calico. Directions! for making the cape ‘ two chain, two ¢ a it from *, increas- 
«ing at the end of ‘@aeh po Se ethin, two long 
under the last chiaiti, With two chain between 
each, and then three chain at the last; turn on 
reverse side, and | it: from the first *. 

In cutting shewealiéo, mark the Mne on each 
shoulder, where ‘the vodice joins to the back, 
with a peti ‘and ink, There Will be no increase 
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for twenty rows—unléss the shape of the neck ; 
requires it-—no difference in the form of stitches. for 
Then two" long wider each two chain, with two ficl 
chain between bat increasing on each als 





shoulder “by adding” (with two chain apr 
between ench, and not elsewhere, ‘then two chain 
and repent, The inerense is further made by 
adding fir 8 ‘with ty ain hetween 
each of two c : under each { 
cannot be given in the exact number of stitches, { two chain there j ey ta at the last 
or to what extent to increase. To commence, { there will B e ) five with tWo ehain in the 
make eighteen chain, and work one long, two} centre of the four long; a teference to the 
chain, one long in third loop i, turn, on reverse engraving e 7. this, 
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BABY’S #| noogeh | Raiser 
BY MRS. JANE Xe WRATH ea é 


This little boot is made of cashmere, lined with 
flannel. Both sides of the boot are embroidered 
in silk of the same color. A bow of satin ribbon 
ornaments the toe; and buttons, with loops of 
silk elastic, fasten the boot up the front, Make 
in white, pale-blue, or pink. 
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FANCY EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 


—_—— 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








THORN-BTITCH. LEAP-BTITCH, VANDYKED CHAIN-BTITCIT, 


These three stitches are much used in Paris , of the yokes, on the cuffs, and above the hem 
for ornamenting the large square collars, with \ ofvthe skirt. | Tneir beauty is the regularity with 
fichu-ends, now worn in a variety of materials; } which they are executed, and they may be dene 
also pretty to ornament dresses and the French | in silks for funcy work, and French cottons iur 


aprons for fittle girls; used between the tucks} children’s clothing. 


eee 


CROCHETED LACE: IMITATING ITALIAN LACE. 





BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 








Make the upper edge of the lace by crocheting ; low the illustration. This lace can be used fcr 


over a fine cord the réquired length. Then fol- nn very great vuriety of purposes. 
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WORK-BAG: OPEN AND CLOSED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Leather, as well as satin, plush, velvet, canvas, , straps stitched on for the scissors, crochet-needle, 
or cloth, on a foundation of card-board, can be { and other necessary articles, A quilling of satin 
used for this convenient and elegant bag. The! ribbon, with a narrow lace edging, ornaments 
outside is to be embroidered in Kensington-atitch i the edge of the bag. The handles are of heavy 
na simple spray of flowers, as seen in the illus-} ailk cord, Taavels ornament each corner, This 
tration, The interior is Mined with satin, and } is an especially pretty affair, 





DESIGN IN OUTLINE-STITCOHT, 
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LAMP-SHADE. (OPEN.) 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB, 








This lamp-shade is made of soft canvas or crépe, } done by darning in and out—following the out- 
lined with colored silk, Every section of the } lines of the design of the insertion and lace. At 
shade is framed in lace insertion. A row of inser- } the top, a double box-quilling of satin ribbon is 
tion borders the whole, while the top and bottom } added asa finish, All lamps and gas drop-lights 
are trimmed with lace edging, which, as well as} now are furnished with some kind of a fancy 
the insertion, is embroidered in silks in colors to} shade to soften the light and to add to the beauty 
harmonize with the lining. The embroidery is} of the lamp. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 





Vou. LXXXVII.—18. (277) 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Wart Witt He Give?—It is told of an American-born 
Geutleman, but who beats a great French and fmperial 
hame, that recently, during a visit to Europe, he was asked 
to introduce some “ rich nobody ” into certain distinguished 
social circles of which he had the entrée.” “Oh, yes,” was 
the answer: “if he has anything to give in return.” 

His interlocutor stared in amazement, “Give?” he 
exclaimed: “give? What do you mean?” “Woell,” 
answered the other, coolly, “I mean what I say: What 


scientist, novelist, or sold for an introduction to 





Hiyts For Brivat. Costumes.—Veils should be worn 
hanging behind, and the face and hands left free. But, if 
the old-fashioned way is preferred, then have them of a 
dine sufficiently large to cumpletely envelop the figure. If 
not of old Yuce, they are mostly of tulle, and so made are 
very uy. Sometimes they are bordered with lines 
of silver thread, and covered with small pin-lead dots, 
The plain veila, however, are best, and look well when bor: 
dered with lace, A simple wedding-gown of enti or silk 


} bs greatly improved in appearance if the large tuilo veil be 
will he give?) When a man of genive—be he poet, painter, | showered with small 


ge flowets and leaves, Tho typi- 


cul bridal-flowers are soldum worn in the hair, but 


society, he has something to in return: he can con- } appear on the bodice and skirt, the veile being fastened 


tribute his quota, But when @ mere milliouatire, who 
knows only how to make and who probably never 
sald a witty or wise thing’ th bis life, asks for the entrée 
into society, what does he propose to give in return? He 
has nothing but money, Wil he give that? If T take 
him to Lady Blank's soirées, will he prosext her with a 
diamond necklace? Lf L introduce him at the Gade Nobile 
Club, will he give every member a check on hiv banker? 
You my; of course not; that such a thing ts impossible, 
Well, then, T can't introduce your friend. Soctety in, and 
ought to be, conducted on the principle of ‘give and take," 
If one can't give Lis share, he has no right to be in society, 
Q, B,D.” 

The problem, we take it, was never so wittily put befure, 
An eminent author once said to wat “When Tam half 
sick, or have an indigestion, I never go out into ' 
T stay at home until I couse to be crom, I have no right 
to Infilet my irritability on others," Much the teas has 
anyone the right to carry his stupidity into genetal soclety, 
The great millionaire, Midas, if he goes out of an eventing, 
can only stand silent, with his hands in his pockets, and 


fg only happy when he meets one of tis own kind, and can 
alink into a corner, and talk of stocks and cent per cent, 
What has such a man to do with seclety? 


Recertacixs For Hotpina Waste Paree or a piece of 





with jewel-headed pins or small brooches of brilliants or 
poarls, If « wreath te worn, ft te round and winall, and is 
rarely, if ever, becoming with the present style of hair 
Grossing, Which lends itgelf well to the fashion of small 
spraye of jewols, or the Introduction of elngle blomone 
among the rouleatx and plaite or soft curls on the crown 
of the head, 
Ti Veny Lanon Fane that wore in vogue a year or two 
and even during last summer, if old and discolored, 
Gan be turned to account as washstand-aplashers, by belng 
Spread out to thelr full extent and fixed, covered with ere 
tonne or eprigged muslin over color, and fastened aguluet 
the wall, handle upwards, A largo bow le tled around the 
le, If no fans ure available, and the cheap Japanese 
Ohes ate inattainable, the shape i# out ont in card board and 
covered, \Jf intended as a gift, the nightdress-case, made 
to matoh, often accompanien it, These covered fans are alo 
to be seen, In richer materials, in the drawing-room, with « 


} bag pocket, A wire is fixed around the edge, and the back 
| hidden by paper or cretonne, 
never comes to the front until supper fe announced, He } 


Brackers, iN THR Suare ov A Fan, with the edge going 
straight across the centre, look well, if first painted one 
color, and then decorated with a spreading spray of flowers, 
“ Fasciuatore," or scarfs for winding aroand the neck and 
throat, look well in two colora, kuitted alternately in Shat- 


hand-work can be made from a small-sized Japanese para: } land and double Berlin wool, two rows of each, and with 
sol, half opened, and kept out by means of a wire run along ; the largest pins obtainable, Cast on ninety, and work back- 
inside, anda bright ribbon ‘twisted in and ont and rovand | wards and forwards in garterstitch till there is a length of 
each other point outside, The top is fixed into a small ‘ abouta yard anda half, Finish off one end with a dainty 
stand of black or vermilion-painted wood, and the handle, { bow of ribbon. This bow is intended to rest on the top of 
which is uppermost, is bound over with colorédd satin or ; the head when the fascinator is put over, 
velvet ribbon, finished off with a cluster of hanging loops, } _ 
and an artificial bird or spray of grass and feathers to one } Darmy Growrna In Fayor.—Says a lady, who sends us 
side, A fall of lace is sometimes added, ora hanging pom-  eclub fur this year: “Of course you know, as well as 1, 
pon from every alternate point, These small-sized colored ; that ‘ Peterson’ is daily growing in favor, both for its reading 
paper parasols can be varied in color, in the shape of stand, ’ and other attractions. As for our family, we could not do 
and mode of trimming. For bazaars, they sell very well, ; without it. The fancy-wérk alone pays for more than the 
— ; subscription-price, The patterns are much used by my 
Cuitpren Over Ten Montus should always wear jackets ; subscribers, and well liked. Very frequently someone will 
out-of-doors, Capes are Very undesirable, as their weight ; amy? *I guess I will not take “ Peterson” this year.’ But 
is unevenly distributed, hanging entirely from the neck { they invariably come back to the dear old book.” 
and shoulders; they also open, leaving the chest exposed, 


and allowing the cold air to attack it and the armpits. “Perenson” ALWAYS Finst.—<A lady sends us a club for 


—— 1886, and writes as follows: “How you can give so much 

“A Famtty Civs.”—A lady sends us a club, and says: ) in return’ for so little seems a mystery. The magazine is 
“Find below truly a family club—representatives of my ‘ a treasure in Itself. I have been a reader of it for almost 
eight children—all living, and well distributed over’ the } twenty years, ahd many others in the meantime; but 
United States.” That is the sort of club to get up. 
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; ‘Peterson’ is always first.” 
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“Tire Peart or Price,” A Companion To “THe GoLpeN § remained—serving for more than twetty years as a 
Grrrv.”"—The illustrated volume of poetry, “The Golden ; correspondent on the London Times. In this country he 
Gift,” which we issued for 1884, as a preminm for gelting up } met: Everett, Holmes, Emerson, and the other lights of 
dubs, has proved so popular that we publish a companion “the Hub,” when in their youth; in England he was 
to it, for 1885, which we call “The Pearl of Price.” The} acquainted more or less with every man of eminence in 
latter One is of the same size as the “Gift,” printed on a> the last two generations. He also figured in Italian 
similar page, illustrated with the same number of engrav- ; politics in the time of Cavour, returning to his native 
ings, and also bound in the same elegant manner. The} land and becoming a meniber of the Italian Parliament. 
only difference is that while the writers in the “Gift } His autobiography, as he tells it, is simply charming. He 
were all English poets, those in the “Peart” are all } speaks of himself with all the frankness of a child, and 
American ones. As we are constantly asked the price of } kkens one’s { as in the hero of a novel. There is 
these books, we aféwer they are oté “dollar each to non- } no better reading than a good autobiography, and this is 
subscribers to “ Peterson,” sevetity-five cents to subscribers, } certainly one of the very best we have ever inet. We 

We aldo have a fitio lurgo-size steel-plate for a premitim, } predict that it will take a permanent place in the literature 
#6 that persons getting up cliibs can have ft, if they prefer ) of its class. 








it to the “Pearl” The size is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture is entitled “The Lion in Love,” and 
i & capital affair, Tt would frame chia¥hingly, Many 
persons prefer it to the “Pearl.” 
We will also give, fur some of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra 
, as well as the “Poart” and “The Lion fn Love.” 
fi the time to got up cls for 1845, Send for a spect- 
men to canvass with, It is never too late, 


Tus Brrecr or Veuver. we would aay in anewer to 
“Bmily," ia good in absorbing the light and massing the 
shadows, Plush, on the contrary, is thick and ungraceful, 
All rough materials add to the aise and breadth of the 
figure, and, consequently, only those with & emooth surface 
should be chosen by the stout and tall, leaving the others 
fur people who need both breadth wand length, Plaids and 
wripes should beth be avoided by the tall and stout, 


Hen Twentiera Yran.—A lady writes to wa, enclosing 


Meé’wi'selle Bagenie, By Henry Greville, 1 vol.,12mo. Phila. 
delphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers—This is w charming love- 
story, tender and pure j‘and teaching, incidentally, a noble 
lesson of self-dertial, TWe author, though a Frenchwoman 
—for she writes tinder an assumed name—tived in Russia 
i for many years; and the story, located in one of the rural 
} distefets in the heart of that great empire, ie full of locul 
color, We have not seen any fiction, this year, which we 
can mofe cordially recommend, both for ite literary merit 
andl for ite high moral tone, The volume te exceptionally 
well ‘printed, in large type, on cream-white paper, Tt ie 
; mally a pleasure to read such & book, after the winost 
) Megibte reprints with which the market fw flooded, 

{ A Pennilem Girt, From the German of W. Heimimeg. 
) Tremalated by Mra, A, L, Wistar, 1 vol, Vimo, Philadelphia: 
‘J.B. Tippincott & CoA charming love-story, that ends 
happily, aa all wach stories should, The translation ts so 
| perfect that, if we had not been tuld otherwise, we would 
| have thought the story was originally written in English, 

Beience in Bong; or, Nature in Numbers, Dy Wn, 0, 

Rieherds, A.M, Th. D, 1 vol, Vame, Boston; Lee and 





hor subscription, and saya: “This is my twentieth year, | S#epard.—The aim of this little volume, to quote the 
aud, if T should live to a hundred, you ean alwaya expect | author's words, ts “to Intertwine the marvels of sclence 
me to be on your lst," We have plenty of such, Another } with the meastres of song,” the object being, still further 
lady, a Southern one, writes; “I have taken your magagine } to qWote) ‘to look through nature up to nature's God," 





for thirty years and more, except during the war, when } 
the mails were stopped," 


THe Amorrion of this maguaine is to furnish a first-class | 
lady 'wbook at a price to clubs that will place it within the } 
reach of everybody, In this particular, it is without a rival, } 
Tt is not only the best, but far away the cheapest, A small } 
profit on a large edition, rathor than a large profit on a ; 
wnall one, is our aim, 

Tue Prant or Puice.—A lady who has earned one of 
our promiums writes; “Many thanks for the ‘Pearl of 
Price” It is a gift I am proud of: it is so exquisitely 
lovely.” We certainly never had a premium that was more 
popular, 

Sonpipwess AND MEANNESS are not economy. There is a > 
jndicious mean bet travag and its opposite, Do 
not full into the latter. Do not be sordid and mean. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bpisoiies of My Second Life, (American and Bngtish ' 
Experiences.) By Antonio Gallensa (L. Mariotti), 1 vol, > 
12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott’ & Co.—This is the } 
autobiography of an Italian exile who came to America, ; 
More than forty years ago, as Signor Mariotti, the name 
he had to assume in Italy in order to escape identification 
and avoid an Austrian prison. He taught Italian at Cam- ; 
bridge and Boston for two years or more, and afterwards ° 
went to England—where, with few intermissions, he } 








Pirwell's Folly, By J. T, Trowbridge, 1 wol,, 12mo, Bos 
ton; Tee & Shepard.—Mr, Trowbridge has «lways been 
especially sincere and honest in his literary work, This 
new novel from his practiced pen is a very faithful picture, 
#0 far as it goes, of American manners and character, 
The story, too, is quite interesting, 

Out of the Wreck; or, Waa Ita Victory? By Amanda M. 
Douglas, 1 vol. V2mo, Roston; Lee & Slepard,—This pop- 
ular author more than maintains her reputation, in the 
novel before us, The story is thoroughly American in 

h , sconOry, 8, and tone; and Wwe commend it 
as one of the best of the season, 

Katharine, A Novel, By Susa 8. Vance. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia ; J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The aiithor of this new 
aud interesting story is already favorably known by her 
novel of “ Lois Carrol.” The scene of tlie present fiction 
is laid in America, and one of the morits of the book is its 
strong local color. . 

The Children of the Bible. By Favny L.. Armstrong. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Fowler & Wells.—Istimael, Moses, Joseph, 
Miriam, David, and others, in childhood, are depicted in 
this neat little book. ‘The idea is a good one, and is 
carried out skilfully. 

One Thousand Blunders Tn English Corrected. By Harlan 
HT. Ballard, A.M. 1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
The title of this little ‘treatise tells its own story. We 
recommend it to all who wish to write and speak good 
English. 

White Feathers, A Novel. By G I. Cervus. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co:—A story of American 
life, turning principally on the evils of speculating: well 
told, and exceedingly natural. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. { quite rivals the original, and is vastly cheaper. The art 

Tux UNiversaL Voick of the newspaper-press declares; first began to be practiced in London, when the * Queen” 
that “ Peterson,” this year, is betler than ever. Lf we had } ; hewspaper, the highest authority there on such subjects, 
Space, we could quote hundreds of notices to this effect ; but { said that any lady, with a few simple instructions, could 
we must confine ourselves to a few, which we give as speci- ; make “warm durable rugs, that haye all the effect of 
mens of the rest, Says the Keithsburg (Ill) News: “This ; woyen ones from Smyrna or the East.” In this country, 
popular magazine is right up to the times, and this year; the materials are sold at retail by all first-class dry-goods 
better than ever. Every lady who likes a reliable fashion- ; stores, Lut imported only by H, Taylor & Co., No. 15 Bank 
book and a repository of choice literature should subscribe ; Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who sell at wholesale. They also 
fer ‘ Peterson.’” Says the Middletown (Pa;) Press: “ First- g supply beginners’ instructions, etc., etc,, The advertisement 
class in every respect; the cheapest and best for ladies; ; of H, Taylor & Co. will, be found in this number, and we 


every lady should take it, The Shore (N, J.) Press says; 
“* Peterson’ not only possesses the advantage of age over its 
contemporaries, but everything else; and when we sitdown 
for an evening's enjoyment among our books, ‘Peterson’ 
monopolizes every moment—éo well:stored are its pages.” 


: call particular attention to what it says. 


A Quick Remepy ror Catarre axp Kinprep Dis- 
‘ ORDERS.—Put under your head at night, and breathe its 
: vapor till morning, the Pillow-Inhalex, charged with its 


The York (Pa.) Trivune says: “The reading-matter is up ; liquid. You wake with a clearer head, with less disposition 
to that high standard which may always be safely looked } to irritate the usitive lining of, the nese, throat, and 
for in ‘ Peterson,’"’ The New Berlin (N, ¥,) Guzette says: ‘lungs. Gradu the fires of inflammation are soothed, 
“Of all the monthly periodicals that find their way to this , discharges and cough cease, pain gives place to. ease, and in 
village, none are hailed with as much delight as‘ Peterson's | a short time you are a well person, If you want to know 
Magazine: it is replete with good stories, excellent miscel- | more about the Pillow-Inhaler, call and see it, or write for 


lany, and combines greater merits for the money than any | 
other,” The Clarkayille (Tex.) Standard says: “WeJook. | 

on ‘Peterson’ as the best of the lady's-magazines.” \Phe 
Fishkill (N. Y.) Standard says: “Any lady who wants « 
real good lady's-book, at a low. price, combining fashions, 
art, and literature, should secure ‘ Peterson.’” The Rock 


Island (IN1.) Union, says: “The stories are always excep. | 
tionally good.” ‘The Columbia (Ark.) Banner says; “It is: 
the magazine of the age, and no lady who wishes to keep } 
pace with the fashions and the literature of the period can | 
well afford to do without it,’ The Gloucester (Mass.) | 
Advertiser says: “A marvel of beauty and cheapness,” | 


The Wyoming (Iowa) Journal says; “It will repay ten 


‘ explanatory pamphlet and nials, The Pillow-lubaler 
Co., 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do You Dreap Wainkies?—The death-blow to youth- 
) ful looks ie the sure warning of age which we would tot 
, dread if we could keep back the wrinkles. Palu Kowmeo 
will surely and positively prevent them and keop the skin 
smooth and never chap, My own personal use is proof, 
and IT am happy to say to my thousand customers, try it 
and you will never be without it. Mra. C, Thompson, 
patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 Kast Fourteeuth Street, 
New York, Make no mistake in the number, 


times over the cost of the subscription.” The Tffin (Obie); | Honaronn's Acip Puosruate In Inesnizty.—Dr, C. 8 
Tribune says; “ The stecl-engravings are unexcelled,” Lind Ellis, Wabash, Ind,, says; “1 prescribed it fur a man who 
Albert Lea (Minn,) Standard saya: “ It improves with age.” } had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years, He thinks 
The Norristown (Pa,) Press says; “ Leads all other lady’s ; it of much benefit to him. 
maguzinee,” Tho Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Appeal maya: 
“he fashion-plates, engravings, colored patterns, ¢te., ete., | 
cannot be excelled: it is better than ever, and well deserves 
tho praise universally bestowed upon it.” Remember i HINTS ON FURNISHING, 
never too late in the your to get up clubs, orto subscribe for Painting on glass is still greatly affected, and the glass 
asingle copy, Back numbers can always be furnished, Ita | doors of old-fashioned sideboards and cabinets can be 
price is so low that there is no excuse for not taking it: in) beautified exeeedingly in this way, The newest painted 
fact, it teaches so many things that money is saved by sub- | wooden mirror and photograph frames are shaded first 
wribing, It is emphatically the magazine for the times. ‘ from light to deep neutral shadow, and have upright 
—_— ; flowers, springing from the base or side, painted on after 
Gaxvens, Seevs, Heautu, Erc,—There is no recreation , wards, Painted salt-jars with the lids are still given as 
at once #0 refined and healthful, especially for ludies, a8: presents to gentlemen, for holding tobacco, Faucy searts 
having a bit of a garden, no matter if it comprises only | are now tied in and out of the backs of cave-seated chairs, 
a few square feet of ground. Togee the flowers bloom, to § ; sailor-Kknot style. The Bulgarian embroideries, Russian 
tend them, to inhale the fresh invigorating air—these are { ‘and Roman work are displayed thus with good effect, 
worth whole packages of pills, and give more pleasure | All sorts of foreign brocades and Oriental embroideries 
often than works of urt themselves. But, to have a suce : { ave now used for covering small tables, fastening cn the 
cessful garden, you want good seeds to begin with. In our | backs of sofas, or hiding the back of a cottage-piano, Some 
advertising-pages will be found the announcements of the | . long pieces are arranged as mantel-shelf coverings, by 
leading houses who supply seeds, plants, etc, Seedsmen ; being laid on, drawn back at each end to furm the over 
and nurserymen who thus attach their own names to } : hanging valance, and allowed to fall long at each end, 
their goods are supposed to be thoroughly responsible, ; Square table-cloths are put on with the pointed corners 
and invariably to give a good article, It is only those at the sides of the table, and not, as formerly, at the four 
who sell their seeds, etc., etc., anonymously through any { legs. The little tables with the tops shaped like hearts 
corner-grocery, without taking personal responsibility, who ; are newer. than the milking+stoola, They stand from 
dare to put on the market inferior and worthless goods | twenty to twenty-two inches high, and the heart is of 
We recommend our readers, therefore, to patronize those | gond size, They are colored bright-red, malachite-creen, 
who are not ashamed to endorse their goods with their own | or shaded from yellow to orange-brown. A spray of 
name, Read the advertisements, and judge for yourselves, | flowers, a flight of swallows, or some other design usually 
—_ ; adorns the top, and continues # little way down. one leg. 
Tus Last “Faanttonante Caaze” ie to make your own} Lamp-shades are aamuch in request as ever, if not more 
rugs, ete,that is, imitation Smyrna and other Ogiental | so, In every well-appointed room, lamps, softened by red 
ones—and proficients succeed in producing an article that or canary-colored silk shades, stand on tables in the 
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THE GARDEN.--OVR NEW COOK-BOOK, 





corners, or amidst the tail large-leafed plants now so 
fashionable. Large paper Lees, made in black aud yellow 
‘tissue-paper over wire, are the last ornaments fur lightly 
attaching to shades, Colored butterflies of various sixes 
mare also to Le seen scattered over other shades, Some 
lamps are covered by whut resembles a square handkerchief 
of pale-colored crépe silk, with a hole in the centre for the 
glass chimney to pass through. Hanging-lamps, in imita- 
tion of the old-fashioned lanterus set in iron-work, are to 
be seen now if rooms and on staircases. They are sus- 
pended frum a bracket, also in iron-work, at a little 
distance from the wall. ‘ 

Fancy matting is now used asa dado round rooms. It 


can be had in a few colors, and is selected to harmonize } 


with the general tone of the room. Sometimes a shelf is 
to be seen just above it, running round the room, occupied 
by pieces of quaint pottery and various knick-knacks. 
A painted frieze round the top of the walls is also fashion- 
able, and is usually the handiwork of the lady of the 
house or a friend. In a dining-room or library, the frieze 
isa great improvement. It is painted dull-gold or bronze, 
or any color considered nivst suitable fur the room 
Moorish carving, which of Jate has been rather liberally 
imported, in adapted to all sorts of purposes, and is now 
being copied by amateurs who have taken up woud-carving. 
For screona, window-bliads, or piano-bucka, and fitted into 
doors, it is very effective. The painting white of the 
interior of houses has now extonded to the wood -work 
round the outside of all the windows, The white lace 


or muslin curtains that adorn these windows are tied 
with old-gold scarfs of tolerable breadth, 





~~ 


THE GARDEN, 

Sor. Fon Prawrs.—Very heavy loams, or even clay, if 
tolerably dry, can be broken up into fine particles with the 
back of a spade—or frost will accomplish the same end, 
Add to this loam an equal quantity of river-sand and 

pthird or more of fluely-reduced loaf-mold or tufted 
-droppings, all thoroughly mixed together, and a 

lost equal to and not unlike good loam will be the 
aud be not inferior to turfy loam and leaf- mold, 
need be short of a suitable potting-compost who 

y for a staple, and can find sufficient sand.and 

ghly decayed vegetable-mold—whether from grasa, 

‘or horse-litter—to mix with it, The common soll 

garden is the only loam many people ean procure, 
with such material at their disposal, they need not 
' nu, All soils which have a tendency to settle down 
into the consistency of putty are unfit alone for plants; 
but add sand In sufficient quantity, and one can almost 
do anything with them, There Is little doubt that plants 
are distinctly affected by the character of the soil in which 
they grow, and particularly by its texture, whether it is 
hard or soft; but experience proves that any wholesome 
sail, freely pervious to air and moisture, and containing 
the necessary elements of plant-food iy av acceasible form, 
fs a perfectly suitable rooting-medium, whether prepared 
from turfy loayn and peat, etc., etc., or the more simple und 
easily-procurable materials. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
#@ Everything relating to this department should be 
yoy “Puvele Editor,” Permeson’s Magagine, Lock 
409, Marblehead, Masa, 


| No, 265,—Numentvuat Extoma. 

» My. 1, 2, 8, 4,5, 6, 7, 6, 0, 10, 11 is @ 6, 7, & 0, 10,11 

Propelled by 1, 2, 4 4, 5 
Brooklyn, 


Fawrins, 


No, 266.—Easy D1amonp. 
1. A letter. 2. An animal that flies by night. 3. A 
) pleasure-boat. 4. An article. 5. A consonant. 
Leadville, Col. B.D. M. 


Answers Next Month. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 


ar Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by « 
} practical hawsskerper, 





MEATS 


} White Sauce For Cold Fowl.-One ounce of butter, one 
ounce of fluur, half a pint of milk or cream, Make it 
quite smooth, add two ounces of gelatine dissolved in « 
; little water. Remove from the five, add lemon juice, strain 
} into a busin, let it cogl and thicken, Dip,in the pieces 
: of chicken cut dnto neat joints, and place on a hair sieve, 
! When cool, dip them in again, till well, covered with the 
sauce, Arrange on a dish with slices of boiled beet-root 
round, alternately with the white of hard-boiled eggs, Cut 
into rings, and the yolk rubbed through a strainer over the 
chicken. This makes a pretty supper-dish. A litte mult 
might be added t the sauce. 

Leef-Steak Stewed.—Sake a piece of rump-steak an inch 
thick, fry it in butter on both sides, add enough hut stock 
just to cover the steak, a fagut of eweet hors, pepper and 
malt to taste, two carrots sliced, and @ dusen; auall.wpions, 
Cover the saucepan, and let the contents simmer very 
gently for about two hours. Mix ‘a pide of butter wad 
some flour in a ssucepan on the fire, add the best pait of 
the liquor in which the steak has been stewing, put in a 
little Worcester sauce aud ketchup, lay the steak on « 
dish, the carrots and onions around it, und pour the sauce 
over, 

Oyster Sauce,—Parboil the oysters in their own liquor, 
beard them, aud reserve all the liquor, Melt a plece of 
butter in a mucepan, add a little four, the oyster-liquor, 
and enough milk to make as much sauce adits wanted, Put 
tw «a blade of mace and a bay-leaf tied together, pepper and 
salt to taste, and the least. dust of cayenne, Let the sauce 
come to the boil, add the oysters, and as soon as they are 
quite hot remove the mace aud bay-leaf. Stir in a few 
drops of lemon juice, and serve, 

VEGRTABLES, 

Greena,-—-Wash the greens well, and take off the outside 
leaves, Tie them in small bunches, and bow in plenty of 
fast-boiling water, drain them in front of the fire, and serve 
cold with a mixture of three parts oil, one of vinegar, 
pepper and salt to taste, poured over them, 

To Fry Salsify.—Scrape and boil with a little suet until 
soft. Then take it out, mash it with a little butter, pepper, 
and salt, A tablespoonful of butter toadozen, Make them 
} into small cakes, Flour them, and fry in butter. Parsnips 

may be dressed in the same wag. 

Parsnips.—Scrape and boii some parsnips, then cut each 
} lengthwise in four, and fry them very brown, and dish in 
twos aud twos. There is no vegetable 60 nourishing as 
parsnip. 





DESSERTS. 

Boiled Apple Oustard.—8ix apples, one teacupful of flour, 
five drops of essence of lemon, two eggs, a small piece of 
butter, half a pint of milk, a quarter-pound of sugar. Stew 
the apples, and when heated beat to a pulp, having added 
the essence of lemon and some sugar, Let it cool. Then 
mix the milk, eggs, batter, and flour, and beat all well. 
Then add the apples. Put all into a pudding-mold, and let 
it boil one and one-half hours, Serve cold with milk. 

Newoustle Pudding —8ix ounces of riee-flour, six ounces of 
white sugar, four eggs, a pinch of carbonate of soda: put it 
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all in a small basin, and beat it up until it is very light and ; 
white, Beat four ounces of butter to a cream, put it into } 
the pudding, and ten drops of essence of lemon, Beat all 
together for five minutes, Butter a mold, pour the pud- 
ding into it, and boil for two hours, Serve with or without 
wine-sauce, 

Molasses Pudding (Very Light and Digestible).—One-half 
pound of flour, one ounce of suet, finely chopped, one 
quarter-pound of molasses, a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Mix, cover 
with greased paper, and steam three hours, taking care 
that it never stops cooking. The baking-powder is home- 
made, The pudding should be like sponge-cake. 

Oranges Whole in Syrup.—Six ounces of white sugar, one 
gill of water, the juice of two lemons and the rind of one, 
and of half an orange peeled very thin. Boil until the > 
syrup clarifies, and pour hot over eight oranges peeled to 
the pulp. When cool, they are ready for use. They look 
prettier when the syrup is colored with cochineal. 

Thr: e-Minutes’’ Pudding. —Bake in a very sharp oven three 
minutes only. Two ounces of flour, one and a half ounces 
of sugar, two eggs, two small teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, 

CAKES. 

Short-Cakes.—One pound of #fted flour, quarter-pound of 
butter, and half as much lard, very little salt, a pinch of soda, 
well dissolved in just vinegar enough to cover it; work all 
well together, with ice-cold water enough to make a stiff 
Gough ; roll it into paste balf an inch thick; eut it into 
round cakes; prick the top with a fork, and bake in « quick 
oven, 

Ginger Cake-—Pound and a half of flour, half-pound of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of lump-sugar, powdered, 
one and a quarter ounces of ground ginger, hulf a nutmeg, 
two eggs, « little piece of ammonia, disvlved In enough 
warm milk to mix the whole into a stiff paste; roll out 
thick, and cut into cakes, and bake in a brisk oven, 

Seed Ouke.—Take. three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
Quarter-pound of butter, quarter-pound of sugar, half-ounce 
of caraway seeds, two teaspooufuls of baking-powder, two 
ecm, and a litthe milk, Mix the cake according to the 
directions given for plum-cake, substituting the caraway 
seals for the currants or raisins, 

Currant Cauke.—The whites of six eggs, one cap of sugar, 
two of flour, half a cap of butter, half a cup of sweet milk, 
ene teaspoonful of cream-tertar, half @ teaspoonfel of 
soda, one cup of currants, Rub the butter and sugar to a 
eroam, wdd the milk, flour, and beaten whites, a little at a 
time, til) all ie in, 

Oold- Water Onke, to make at the same time: One cup of 
butter, two of sugar, one of cold water, two cups of rataina, | 
chopped fine, three and a half cups of flour, one teaspoonful } 
of cloves, one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, half a tenspoonful 
of soda, and the yolks of six oggs, well beaten, Viour the 
raisins woll, 

GANITARY, 

Toas- Water,—This simple and aseful beverage, like many 
other simple things, is too freqaently very badly made, and 
has acquired a bad reputation from the crumbs of charcoal- 
like character, or little sodden morsela of bread, which 
too often are found floating on the surface, To remedy 
these dofecta, take care that the crusts from which tonst- 
water is to be made shall be only a nice deep brown, never 
Allowed to catch fire or blacken in the tonsting, and allow 
them to grow quite cold before immersing them in nice 
fresh-filtered water, Whenever, from any cause, there are 
morsels of bread floating on the water, strain it through 
muslin, The drink shonld be made an hour before it is 
wanted, and never be used after standing twelve hours. 
Berve it in a water-bottle of clear glass, 

The Uses of the Lenon—A piece of lemon bound upon a 
corn will relieve it in a duy or eo, It should be renewed 





night and morning, The free use of lomon-juice and sugar 
will always relieve a cough, A lemon eaten before break- 
fast, every day, for a week ov two, will entirely prevent that 
feeling of. lassitude peculiar to the approach of spring, 

Cough Remedy.~-Take one ounce of Jrish moss, soak it as 
you would for blane-mange, then boil it about ten minutes; 
in two quarts of water, add the juice of six lomons; sweeten 
to taste, and strain, Drink it freely; ¢ will nouriah and 
relieve, 

Ho can be r d temporarily by dissolving in 
the mouth a small piece of borax, about the size of # green 
pea, or about three-fourths of a grain,and slowly swallow. 
ing it. It produces a profuse seeretion of saliva, and affords 
relief. Good for singers or speakers, 

For Chapped Hands.—Mix together equal quantities of 
rich cream and strong vinegar, and rub it over your hands 
every time you wash them. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


Fie. 1.—Hovuse-Darss, ov Paty ann Brocapagp Curnant- 
Conoren Satin. Bhe underskirt, of the brocade, has ve 
trimming except a narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom, 
The tunic is full and carelessly draped, and is of the plain 
material. Tho bodice is of the brocade, and has plaited 
bands of the plain satin reaching from the shoullers to 
the bottom. 

Pia, 11.—WaALkino-Daress, or Sort Puan anv Frovurp 
Buvisn-Green WooLen Matenian. The underskirt ix of 
the plain material, laid in lengthwise plaits, The tunic 
is of the figured woolen goods, much draped, a panier 
formed on one side, and the skirt falling squaro at the 
bottom behind. The bodice is of the figured goods, made 
plain, with points back and front, Hat of the plain 
wovlen, with dark-red feathers, the color of the figure in 
the dress, 

Pia. 111.— Hovex-Dreea, or Dust-Cotonen Fovnann, 
The underskirt is of plain foulard, laid in wide side-plalta, 
alternating with stripes of dark-maroon velvet. The tule 
is of figured foulard, made quite full and plaited at the 
walat, and drawn back In fostoons, Tt is looped by 4 band 
of maroon velvet, to form a full puff at the back. The 
bodice ts of the plain foulard, with a full plastron of the 
figured material, and has a pointed bodice of the maroon 
velvet, The collar and ovfls are likewise of the velvet. 

Pio. tv.—Watkino- Danas, or Guavien-Bive Came,» 
Hain. The skirt ts of camel's-hair, striped with red, A 
full quilling of plain camel'-hair ts around the bottom, 
Tho ovorskirt is laid tn scarf-plaite In front, and is loosely 
draped and short at the back, The bodice fe full in front, 
with a kind of shawl-<dirapery, Which Is shirred in at the 
waist, Straw hat, trimmed with grayish-blue velvet ribbon 
and straw-colored foathors, 

Pia, ¥.—Visirina-Dness, or Terna-Corra Coronen 
Suvean. The skirt ts trimmed with moderately wide 
ruffiea, simply gathered, The tunic is long in front, and 
is ornamented with a full quilled trimming of the surah, 
At the back it is simply draped. The mantle is gathered 
slightly in front, has the sleeves set in high at the 
shoulder, and is ornamented with the quilled material, 
as on the tunic, Felt hat, of terra-cotta color, with 
foathers of the same color, and # band of dirker velvet. 

Fio, vi.-~WAbkine- Darras, or Brat-Brown Summxn 
Oxorn, The double skirt ie plain in front, and also has 
a plain apron-front over it, The plaited back has a full 
drapery over it. The bodice is made with a waistband, 
pointed in front, and the basque opens at tho sides, to 
Make room for the full drapory. The vest is of brown 
plaited silk, This ia a beautiful dress for mowrning mate 
of black cashmere or Honrivtta-cloth, with the aprun-fromt 
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ck neat at Vests eign Brown straw hat, trimmed with { and pare woder at the bottom, The very stylish visite 


pasturtiuis, 

Fi, Vite Vuatina-Dares, or Buack anp Wuiee Srripap 
Kove Woornn, The skirt te made of pix puttles, edged 
with white trimmingslace, The polouaise in tight-fitting, 
opens in front to show the ekirt, aud isa good deal draped 
at the back, It is trimmed with black velvet, aud fastened 
with @ steel ornanwnt, The vest isof white lace, Bonuet 
of white straw, lined and trimmed with black velvet, 

Fig, Vul-Warkine-Dases, or Zsgruxa-Crote any 





of the same cloth is also braided to correspond with the 
skirt aud tunic. 

Fig, XVUe>GRay Fart Bonner, with several rows of 
gold brid around the edge, tinmed with grey satin 
ribbon and pink fowers, 

Fig, Xvul--Biack Few Hat, trimmed 
Oriental pant 2 material, 

General Remerks,—During the wiuter, the brighter and 
lighter culors have been uoticeable for street-wear, and 


@ rich 


Baoowé, The skirt is black, brochéd with large pansies, | even this early in. the season we wee indications that, 
and laid in plaits, The overdress is of heliotrope-colured | although the very dark greens, blues, browns, etc., which 
wephyrcloth, The jacket-bodice opens in fruut, with @ / have held sway so long, are still worn, yet all these oulom, 
pulled vest, forming draperies of the overskirt, which is ‘ in ull varieties of shades and tints, are becoming popular, 
much looped at the back, The jacket is machine stitched | But dark or light is quite a matter of taste; even the 
near the edge. White straw hat, trimmed with bleck ' brightest tints that are worn are in good style, as they are no 
velvet and heliotrope-colored feathers. : Songer of the hard metallic hues popular some years back, 
Fia, 2x. Hovse~Daess, ror Movrnina, or Buack | Combinations of figured and plain goads ary even more 
Tamors. The skirt is formed of accries of narrow tucks. ) popular than they have been; but if these materials are 
The draped paniers cross in front, and the beck ismade { not of the same color——they may be of different shades— 
in waterfall-style. The bodice is pointed in front, has the | care must be taken that the colors harmonize, 
waterfull-dtaperies attached at the back, aud bas a collar / Cloth of « light quality is very popular this spring, and 
and front trimming of black erépe, This style louks well ; the color is frequently light also. Some of these clothe 
in any cooler, | ae rough, with small speckles on them like 
Fia, K.—Watxtno-Deses, or Dank-Biur Movusan.ine | the cheviots, tweed, and henthers, and others have 
pe Lame, Tho ekirt te trimmed with six rows of wide | diagonal lines, Dark+ved—but very dark the red must 
worsted braid of tho color of the drusa, sputted with a dull- ( be—is used for these dresses; mous-green, dust-colur, fawn» 
red. The overdres: is open in front, and is very full and { color, chestuut-brown, are all fashionable, 
carviensly draped, The bodice opens jacket-Castion over | Braiding is wtill used on these tailor-made gowns; bos 
&@ vest of the muterial of the dress. A narrow band S| anaes very stylishly plain, The drapery is necessarily 
ic ttesiesthn dihhen to atnd-auemnddten wala the sant goant, or the garment would be too heavy. The back of 
side in long loops, Hut of dark-blue steaw, trimmed with | the skirt soften laid in box or side plaite from the waist 
one amali feather and loops uf the biue braid, { down, without any drapery. 

Pm, xi.—Swiss Bonion, of Cxtam-Cononny Cammnne | Tuoks are veed not only for cloth dresses, but for dresses 
on Sveau. Kt is slightly guthered at the waist, and is { of all materials, except porbaps for silks, when they dg 





laid it pleits, which Gill beneath the black velvet or } not seom #o appropriate as flownces and. puftings 


plush overjacket, This jacket opens in front, ds cut up, The bodices of newrly all outofdoor drewes are made 
high on the shoulders, and is fasteued at the waist and | with either plaits at the back or with the plain postillion 
under thecollar with velvet ribbous, with crocheted acorns } | basque, with a point in front, aud cut short on the hips, 
at the ends, Full Swies sleeves, with velvet cuffs. This The eummer goods are in the usual grout variety, and come 
Jacket might be made of ollk or cashmere of any pretty } ix with plain and figured materials, as those of the winter, 
color, 10 percales, gloghanw, aud chinutees are very pretty, and 
Fig. xt1.—Back or Perentne, or Brack Orroman S1iK, | thw will generally Ye made up with shirred waists, 
The slooves are sot in high at tho shoulders, and the ; ‘ tucked or ruffled skirts, and short or long overskivts, as 
polnted hood ts lined with otd+ gold satin, has old-gold } may be fancied, 
satin rovers, and @ bow of the same color at the bottom, Bmbroidery and the beautiful imitation laces will be 
Fig, xtty—WALKING-Dasas, of PLAIN ANY Figunen | largely used on all summendrenses of cotton or Munem 
Gaay Wooney Mareniat, The skirt is of the plain stuff, dutorial, 
ead ts cpvered with wide and narrow bias folds The 5 White dresses will be very much worn, Many of thom 
overdress Is of a darker shade of gray, figured with the ; Will have the skirts made eutirely of the embroidery which 
lightor shade, has a draped front, aud falls full and low ) HOW Comer for that purpose, 
Of the #kirt at the back, Some of the plain gray material |  Seemmer-ailke, wun'evellings, efo., will be mude 


fe draped with It on the toft skte, ‘The bodice te of the ; 


figured woolen, opening over @ vast of the plain matortal, 
Which {a ‘closely bratded In gray, Mat of gray felt, : 


grenlines, 
Up avawhat like the wintergownus, but with less triauning 
geverally, though Chat ina mattor of taste, 
Wraps for the warmer weather will be decidedly sheuter, 


trimmed with foathors of the samo shade, and @ band of | especially at the back; Wut many mantles, while reaching 


velvet of a darker shade, 
Bro, xiv,—Bopror, or Buaex Brocapen Vetiver, 
made with a point in front and platted basques at ¢>: 


{ wot much ULelow the waistline or the tournure, will be 
Tt te | quite Jong, theugh narrow iu front, 


Bounets still are close to the sides of the head, and high, 


back, ‘Tho side-furms of the basqiie do ot jon the centre | oF trimmed 90.08 €0 have the appearwnce of height; but the 
one, Bleoves wet in high at the shoulder, Silk dross of extreme of fashion, which wae eo unbecoming eartior in the 
tilver- gray. Silver-gray straw hat, trimmed with black | season, has given place to @ more rational style, and the 
Velvet aad silverqray feathers best-drowed women have adapted their bounets ty suit 
Bia, x¥--Faont or Pereainn, or Orroman BiLK, It ie | thelr faces, 
immed with a chonille fringe, hase high standing collar | 
edged with ruchings of black lace, is lined with quilted 
tatin of old-gold, and hes an old-gold ribbon bow at the 
Bie, 2V1-—~—WaALaine- Dress, or Brown OvoTn, braided ; 
in gold, or of gray cloth, braided im silver, The plain 
ehirt has several navrow rows of braiding, Tho tunio ts 5 
@lso braided, und at the back it is full, but little looped, 
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The Innovations of the season, so far, ave fortunately all! 
in the line of simplicity. We seem to be returning to the 
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Diissful days of forty yeara ago, when ladies wore straight 
full skirts and plain tight-fitting corsages. T have just seen a 
severely plain yet tasteful dress, intended fora young Paris- 
fan lady, which ts siniplotty itself. It is composed of gray 
fuille, The skirt is laid in flat full folds at the waist, the 
folds being unconfined at the hem, The skirt is short, not 
even to g the ground all around, The corsage is 
plain, tigh' ing, and is cut with a rownd waist, A broad 
ecarf-sash of gray surah, a shade lighter than the dress, is tled 
eround the waist, finishing in two loops and long ends at 


the left side of the back of the corsage. The ends of the } 


gash are drawn together, and are finished with long sewing- 
eilk tassels, This is the first positive move that I have seen 
in the direction of plain dressing, and I hope that the 
movement will be fully successful. 

Cloth suits are now made with a deep-pointed draped 
overskirt in front and at the back. Between these two 
divisions of the overdress there is a wide space at either 


side, within which the unierskirt of the same material is} 


geen, striped with bands of trimming set around the skirt 
Earlier in the season these bands were of fur, contrasting in 
color with the dress. Thus, chinchilla-fur was used on 
mignonette-green, black or pale-gray Astrakhan on brown, 
etc. Passementerie of the same color as the dress, inter- 
woven with gold, is now employed for the striping of these 
éuits, the style of which is very pretty and easily imitated. 
A similar effect is produced in the underskirts of evening- 
dresses by sewing together a finger-wide velvet ribbon and 
@ lace insertion of the same width, placing them alter- 
nately. I have seen a lovely ball-iress lately, with the 
anderskirt in that style, composed of pale-blue velvet rib- 
bon and Valenciennes insertion. Almost all evening- 
dresses, even for married ladies, are now made with short 
shirts. This style is ren‘lered almost obligatory by the 
lightness and fragility of the materials employed Tolle is 
60 greatly in favor now that ft is worn not only by young 
gitls, but by married ladies also, Of the latter clas even, 
only those who can afford to have a ball-dress renewed after 
every wearing care to have their tulle toilettes made with 
trains, as the delicate material gets crushed and ruined in 
a single evening when the dress is made long. Pale-bine 
tulle is very fashionable, trimmed with wreaths and garlands 
of very pale-pink roses. The skirt-front may be in lace 
over pale-bine, the lace being slightly draped and dottea 
with pendant ornaments—the so-called pampilles—in pearl 
or looking-glass beads. Short dresses in tulle have the back 
of the skirt covered with wide tucked flounces or with nar- 
row plaited ones. The front of the skirt is arranged in 
draperies or flat perpendicular folds, and the whole is much 
ornamented with flowers. A very pretty dress has the skirt 
in white tulle entirely composed of narrow plaited flounces. 
With this is worn a Swiss bodice and very wide sash in deep- 
¢rimson surah. The same dress, in pale-blne tulle and pale- 
blue surah, formed a dainty and becoming toilette for a 
youthful blonde. 

Satin-merveilieux and strah are, however, but little 
worn, the more fashionable material nowadays being the 
long-neglected faille. Nun’s-veiling, in the heavier quali- 
tics, is a good deal used for demi-toilettes for young girls. 


flounce being in white Jace, This is one of the latest styles 
introduced by Worth, The spring dinner-dresses are, how- 
ever, in less cumbersome materials than velvet, rich brocaded 
satins being the latest in vogue. Tho new designs are very 
superb, large yellow rosebuis strewn over a dark-brown 
satin ground, and groupe of tulips in all Kinds of vivid 
colors on a black satin one, being two of the more artistic 
patterns, 

Some of the new beaded materials are very handsome and 
very durable, but are too expensive for any ordinary purve, 
There is a heavy black net now shown, closely interwoven 
} with jet beads, which is simply imperishable and is exceed- 
} ingly brilliant in effect: but it costs twenty-five dollars » 
yard, It ie used for corsages merely, finished with a deep 
jet fringe. Another material, in red-gold beats on a black 
ground, is used for jerseys, and the corsage composed of it 
is bordered with a flat paseementerie in large beads to 
match. This ts less expensive and is very effective. 

For evening-iress wear, in the matter of artificial 
flowers, Worth is using many-colored morning:glories in all 
their natural varieties of tint, daisies, lavurnum-blossoms, 
and also the brilliant scarlet blossoms and coral-like 
buds of the pomegranate-flower. This last he employs in 
large branches, and the effect of it, laid against a flat plait- 
2 ing of dead-white tulle, is extremely beautiful. He uses 

flowers on his tulle ball-iresses only, silks and satins and 

velvets being trimmed with bead embroideries and passe- 
$ menteries and fringes. A new and exquisite style of trim- 
ming ball-dresses in fille, which he has just introduced, is 
to have all the draperies and loopings of the dress held in 
place by clusters of ostrich-feathers, matching the hue of 
the material precisely. 

Lockets are coming into fashion again, and are worn sus- 
pended from a black velvet ribbon tied closely around the 
throat. The later ones are of a long slender ova) shape, 
and bear the owner's monogram in smal! diamonds on a 
background of dead-yellow gold, within a bordering of 
small alternate pearis and diamonds. 

Lucy H. Hoorgr. 














CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Grrv’s Cioak, oF Darx-Rep Opera-FLANNEt. 
The cape is draped at the back, with two black velvet 
rosettes. This cloak is also pretty for summer-wear, made 
; of gray or bége alpaca. Black straw hat, trimmed with 

dark-red ribbon. 

Fic, u.—Giru’s Darras, or Navy-Bive Seror. The 
skirt consists of two kiltings, and the blonse-waist is of blue 
serge, opening at the neck over a chemisette. The plaited 
collar and bow are, of navy-blue silk, Straw hat, trimmed 
with navy-blue ribbons. 

Fig. 111.—Grrw's Dress, or Faws-Cotonep Casument. 
The skirt is kilt-plaited, as well as the long loose blonse- 
waist which falls over the skirt. The jacket for outdoor- 





, 





Bengaline and Sicilienne are also mu¢h in vogue for cor. } Wear is of brown cloth, made in the Louis XVI style, and 
sages and overdresses. The most superb ball-dresees for } has a large collar of fawn-colored silk. Brown felt hat, 
married ladies are in colored velvets, embroidered by hand } trimmed with @ large bow of ribbon. 

in « slender pattern around the edge of the opening in} Generat Remanxs.—As it is so frequently necessary to 
front. The work is executed in beads matching the ma-) purchase articles for children somewhat in advance of the 
terial in color, and enriched with threads of gold or silver. § senson, we give two spring or summer hate. The first is 
A very tasteful and simple way of making a velvet dross } of white straw, trintned with Dands of black velvet, and 
is as follows: The skirt, made with a long train, is caught } }a White handkerchief embroidered in colors thrown care- 
up in front to a distance about a quarter of a yard from the } fete 4 over the crown. The rim of the hat is bonnd with 
floor, thus showing an anderskirt of satin, covered with a? ' gathered velvet. The second hat is of gray straw, trimmed 
wide lace flonnce. A black velvet combines well with a> } with gray velvet, and ornamented with three gilt butter- 
Diack lace flounrce over white or pale-bine satin, and ruby ' flies, disposed lightly among the loops of gray velvet in 
velvet should have the underskirt in pale-pink satin, the ' front. 
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Happiness 


results from that (rue contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
fuvigorate your blood with Ayer'’s Sarsa- 
parila. E, M, Howard, Newport, N. I., 
writes: ‘1 suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors, After using two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsupariila, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Iians., 
writes: ‘To a‘] persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [was afflicted 
with a disease’ of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine, It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs, Il. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Muss., writes: “ For 
seyeral yeurs I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla in my family. I never feel safe, 


At Home 


without fit. As a liver medicine and. 


general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
xears of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
pluint, which we coud not cure. We tried 
many remedies, bu: he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
apillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a botile of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


and commenced sriving it to him. Itsurely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, he 
‘wus completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six ‘bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr, J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass,, U.S, As 








CherryPectoral 


Should bo kept coustantly at hand, for 
use in emergencies of the houschold. 
Many a mother, starved in tho night by 
the omiuous sounds of Croup, finds the 
little sufferer, with red and swollen face, 
gasping for uir. In such cascs Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is able. Mrs. Emma 
Gedaey, 159, Wi 23 st., New York, 
writes:. “While in the country, last 
winter, my litle boy, threc ycars old, was 
taken ill with Croup; it sccmcd as if he 
would dic from strangulation. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral was tricd in small. and 
frequent doses, and, in less.than hulf an 
hour, the little patient was breathing 
easily. The doctor said that the Pectoral 
saved my darline’s life”” Mrs. Chas. B. 
Landon, Guilford, Coun., wriies: “Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Saved My Life, 


and also the life of my little son. Ashe 
is troub'ed with Croup, I dare not be 
without this remedy in the housc.” Mrs. 
J. Gregg, Lowell, Muss., writes: “My 
children have repeatedly taken Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for Coughs aud Croup. 
It gives immediate relief, followed by 
cure.” Mrs. Mary E. Evans, Scranton, 
Pa., writes: “TD have two little boys, both 
of whom have been, from infancy, subject 
to violent attacks of Crowp. About six 
months ago we began using: Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and f° acts like « charm. Tn a 
few minutes after the child takes it, he 
breathes easily and rests: well. Every 
mother ought to know whut a blessing I 
have found in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 
Mrs. Wm... Reid, Freehold. N. J., writes: 
“In our fami'y, Ayer’s medicines have 
been blessings for many years. In cases 
of Colds and Coughs, we take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


and the inconyentence is soon forgotten.” 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Macs. 
Sold by ail Druggists. 
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New Imprrtat German Pansirs. New Dovnts Waite Praprrvat-Bioomixo Vionrr. 
DOUBLE WHITE PERPETUAL VIOLET, SWANLEY WHITE, or QUEEN OF 
FRAGKANCE.—Of all varied novelties in planta, nothing isso grand and beautiful as this grand violet, the queer 
of fragrant flowers. As @ plant for poteoniture in the house for winter or «pring flowering, or for planting iu the 
gurden, it is a perfect treasure, always In bloom, and often with as many as fifty large blossoms open at a time, the 
fragrance of which is murvelous. In pots it grows Inxuriantly in any window, and is always loaded with flowers, In 
the garden it is hardy with slight protection, aud greets us in early spring with anmabundauce of sweet blossoms, Price 
of steong plants, which will bloom at once, 35c. each, 2 for GOc., 4 for 1, or 10 for BZ. We pack secure from frost, 
and warrant them to arrive in good order, Order at ence, and secure plants which are now in bud. Get your neighbors 
to order with you. Our new IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES have created a sensation, and are the, floral 
wonder of the times, Flowers of enormous size, with colors aud niarkings entirely new, and of marvelous heauty—sce 
catalogue. They bloom from May to Devember; always large aud profuse through the dry hot weather of summer, 
when other sorts fail, Mixed seed, of over fifty distinct colors, 25c per paper. We have forty distinct colors sepurate- 
such as pure white, bluck, yellow, bine, variegated, etc.—nat 20c, per paper. The white fe maguifivent for cemeterics. 
Our new PRIZE VERBENAS and GIANT WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONETTE are magnificent: seed, 200, 
rpaper, We also send 12 large flowering-bulla of doutle PEARL TUBEROSES, 90c ; 5 fine hardy LILIES, 
neluding Auratum, 750; 12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, hoc ; 4 beautifal TRA-ROSES—white. red, yellow, and 
pink ited 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Geraniuma, 4 Chrysanthemums, or 4 Fachsias for 60c. See our large beautiful cata- 
jogne, freé to all, for other apecial offers, Any of the above articles will be sent by mull, post-paid, and guaranteed to 
arrive in good condition. eo are exactly as represented, and will more than please those who plant them. Many 
years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our zreat business, extending to all parts of the world, Order 
at once, and ask for catalogue, Our large benutifully-illustrated catalogne sent free to all who apply. New and beau 
tiful Lilies, Amaryliis, Gladiolus, Taberoses, Curnations, Roses, 
SEEDS, BULBS, and PLANTS. Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Preserve this advertisement. as 
it may not appear again, and remember that our goods have un established reputation, and are warranted true, Bee 
catulogue for grind novelties, 


ddress, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 


N. B.—Remittarices can be made in stumps, green backs, drafts, P, 0. money-orders or postal-notes; but all P. 0. 
money-urders or notes must bo made paynble at New Yurk City Post Office, SPECIAL OFFER: For every dollars 
worth ordered we will give, free, a paper of the above Mignonette, Verbena, or Pare White Pansy. 

peaurs 





SE bh mina 15 sorte hoice. 
00 mes, 15 sorts, our o . 
14 worta, S14 Li Chiysantiomenne “ 
tor 0c.) or 8 for Be, 
7 or BDC, packets 
‘ holee Vi ywer . _§ Kieffer Standard 
1 Russi: 1 Champion Quince, ®1, 12 Grape Vines, 4 sorts, 
1, or 12all Concord WI. ‘TS Seorte early tolate ®t. 75 y D881, 40. Swoot Chest- 
i. 30. Mul . 10 eac: 8) sets. and | feings be ie, 


rawherry 
aati vanabin Jat qomen seek & EK. E opt in the Nursery | ue. from pot plants to fo 
trees including en tmsmenes stock of Grape Vines an it and Ornamen of t Year, iat 
» 
c 


caus, THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. /i' 


~ Hidden Name, Embossed, & Chromo Cards, & a Gold- 

SI C G lV E N AWAY | OU en Gift, 10c., 6 lots 60c, O. A, Brainard, Higganum, Ct 

To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of Sheet 1g rds Fine Chromos, your name on, 
Music, Music Bolks, and Musical Instrumenis, in every 690 Ca am lOc, by mail. 15 hidden name, 
family having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of Lc, . new kind, 20 cts, 25 sore gull 
for postage, etc ,send free 5 complete pieces of Vocal bOc. ord edge, Wi cts, Agents wanted; Mg 
and Instrumental Music, fa'l music size, heavy cial ‘ulfo pay, Send 6c for beautiful 18s) 
ay New and Popular, Worth $200 at retail. | or an Autograph Al samples to canvass with. Holly 
LIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 841 Broadway, New York. ' bum or pretty ring Card Works, Meriden, Coun. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 
ICK’S fF\RUANT 
alphabet illustrated 


pate by «| without being missed. 


TS & SHRUBS 2; 
VICK’ 


A beautifur worn oft ldy 
trations, with aig of the best Flowers and Veyetables, 
prices of seeds and 
in huglish and German. Price only 10 cents, which muy be 
deducted from first order, 
garden, und how to get it, instead of running to the grocery 
at the last moment to buy whatever seeds ure left over, meeting 
with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


LPHABET. 
with au app 
Mansorie, stetuatiih the letters as taking a run through a flower-y 
Printed-on heavy white paper, annenen cover. 
ten cents, or free to anyone requesting i A Ii who ma 





Our "lus- 


SEEDS 


—AND— 


PLANTS]}» 


logue of 


of valuable enltural 


weaaon sent t appl 





trated Cata- 


[;EVERVTHING ‘FOR THE CARDEN.’ 


ierchenpirs semen 35 & 37 Cortlandt St, 


Seeds and Piants, will, be mailed on recel 
stamps to cover (C3 maces To 










FLORAL 
GUIDE. 


pages, Colored.Plate, and 1000 illus: 


Viauts, and how to grow them. Piited 


At tells what you want for the 


4. sixteen-page book, each letter of the 
ite Hower. A beautiful poem, by Aine 
en, and each aalasting its favorite flower, and 

per a mail, prepaid, von 


send $2.00 for seeds. 
S ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





Peter Henderson 


& Cao. 


New York. 





“BEST OFFER OF ALL 
ll . t will send for crial 1S p ate = 
gieuc ith z aT 2 REEDS, growth of 

seeds and mired colors 

in pees oa : New Diamond Pan- 

ties, WY les mixed, largest ever 

ete. Double Rose Aster, 14 cols., 

Beertasting, New Scartet 

tone. see Large fl. Phlox, 
85 var., Aspernla, New 

Sechte Gaillardia, “Cal/iopsia, Double Portulaca, As 

Old Clove Pink. For 25ete, Iwillsend 10 papers: Verbena 

from 100 sorts, Ice Plant, Velvet Flower, D Ne 

Padunia, @ eee and fringed varietie 

Crckscomb . C Clarkia, Double Boquet 

TRIALOPFE eR! 

1, My at regular rates. 


|, wor! 
seep eats te of pt n lors, Se., or FRYE with seeds. 
Grower, mhorat. ~~ 


RONG NEALTY PLANTS 





















a Py 










To any permon sending us 50 cents for one yoar's subscrip- 
tion to the Kral frome Catalogue, and To, to help 
PAY postage, packing, ete., we will send the Ten Packets 
of clotee vegetable. soods named below free, We make 
this offer to tndace you to become a regular subseriber to 
the Rural Home Catalogue, and to test the value 
of oir seels—specially grown for our ure. Following are 
the seeds we offer: Kurly Oxheart Cabbage, Imp, Bloud 
Turnip Beet, Livingston's Perfection Tomato, New Italian 
Oulon, Karly White Turnip, Karly Montana Sugar Corn, 
New Perpetual Lettuce, Premium Greon Pea, Valparaiso 


Squash, New, Imp, Large Sogur Parsnip, We want 
every farmer ‘wid mardener in the United States to give 
these seeds an honest and fair trial, They are warranted 


to be of the very beat quality, true to name, fresh and pure, 
and of the growth of L884, Full directions for cultivating 
on ow kage. Address 

v. GEASTY « Co., 
530 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY!! 


A Package Mixen Frower Srens—400 kinds—wijth 
pene’ FLorat ew all for two stamps, Tell all your 
frients, . W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

aw RIT us This notice will not appear —— 


SK YOUR STATIONER 


__-ESTENGROOK Sieh 


E BEST 





9 Q FARM ANNUAL 
wat ty oe > FREE 


fo ang paddress, I =o: 


BEST GARDE, ELMAN EES 


wt Lvs tty Meri ro 


obtained elsewhere. a rhtindreds - — 

ame illustrations and two su lored pla’ Altogether 
Burpre's Farm ANNUAL is one ~~ the most Cire. 
VLETE CA ATALAGT hed and should be in 
er. Burpee's sare 


the han i piney 
warranted of best quatity, and prices very reasonable 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO 


475 and 477 N. Fifth St. 
Nos. 47G-and 476. York Aves ve, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTLFUL EVER-BLOUMING 


ROSE ‘ . o dSivertrone at 
navel ies 
pu YABETS 23,810) oS 1 


firme Growers, dn ta WpRIgEE CONAN She 











Move — Li distinct sorts 
mail for any thousands 

of ah ding and Hou Hour Plants and Bulbs. 
tion guaranterd. 


p 1 Seen or 18 Hardy, or 18 
ah WWhasdbuh de; bon Dinclase tel 





BARNES’ 


nt Foot and Steam Power 
Meant Complete onttita 
Wo! Business. 
for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular 8 Saws, Scroll Saws. Form- 
ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 
tc, Machines on trial ifdesired. 
Catalogue 


e*criptiy: and 
Bere List 


W. FF. & JON BABE, . 
nem 
No.. 2006... Main St. ay 











ONSUMPTICN 


avo a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of Jong standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in try fl 
that! willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a V 

UASLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex 
press & P.O, address, DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 191 Poarl St, N. Y. 


& 
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CAUTION: 


NONPAREIL. 


e 


SILK-FINISHED 
FACE 





40109 (NY INOL 
NI LNVITIING 


THE ABOVE [8 A FAC-SIMILE OF THE TRADE- 
MARK, WHICH WILL BE FOUND ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD OF 


NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE PUBLIC 
ARE WARNED AGAINST THE MULTIFORM RUBBISH 
UNDER THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by all Dry-Goods Dealers, in qualities ranging from 
5 cents to $200 a yard. <The better qualities drape more 
hendsomely than any other known dress-fubric, 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, 61 Greene St., New York. 


\ 





9 
Ss 
aNd ev Flavoring 


EXTRA cae cts 


BURNETT 


eee 
Standar 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The superiority of these Extracts con- 
sists in their 


PERFECT PURITY AND GREAT STRENGTH. 


There is no subject which should more 
engross attention than the purity of the 
preparations which are used in flavoring 
the various compounds prepared for the 
human stomach. 

They are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and so highly corcentrated that 
a small quantity only need be used. 








ELECTRO ‘SILICON 


eae os yen 18 YEARS in honeehold use, 
to be the beet article for 


* OLEANING | AND POLISHING 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, 


ALL METALS AND GLASS. 


It saves TIME and LABOR. It produces anraTer and 
MORE LAsTING brilliancy than son Other article, 


Is Absolutely Hi 


soos, FLECTRO-SILICON sor" 


Sold here and rent, post-paid, on receipt of 
ps) Ener remy t or yy moe Om Ake tenn 
ada magasine, 
will cond pau taal Isax sample F FREE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John Street, New Yorks 





aa NEW USES OF -@ 
DIAMOND DYES. 


THESE WELL KNOWN FAMILY DYES HAVE BECOME 
BO POPULAR THAT OVER ONE MILLION PACKAGES 
ARE SOLO EVERY MONTH, 4h 0 

THEY ARE USCO ALL ‘ROUND THE WORLD. 

NEW USES ARE CONSTANTLY BEING MADE OF 
THEM GO THAT NOW, NOT ONLY 10 ALL POSSIBLE 
ninos of Domestic CoLonine DONE WITH THEM, 
euT aso Ant Wonk, Coronine Puoroenarne, 
Ewanavines, ero, Tucv ane veco ron Oosecr 





Teacninain Scuoots; Cotonine Maps, Eastern 
Eoas, Hain, Bone, ivory, ac. For manine ALL F 
KINDS « covons or Inn, Coronco Vann 


> =e 


Woop Grains, Svor Dacesina, inn Pane, 
USE ONLY THE DIAMOND DYES. - 





rorfre, miilibide, a vt. 


BOLD ti, PAINTS 


Ghanfotiens Pansy vent 
and forall kinds of ees bee 4 
Artiste Black for Hdonizing. ry toany 
aa of the heh) high pack- 


ood kinds and Pow Fral, ots.a 

‘ists, or post-pai 
‘WELIA, RICHARDSON £00, Burlington, Vt. 
SUIERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specie 
permanently removes Supertiuous Hair without injaring 


the skin, Send for a cironlar, Midame Wambold, 96 
Wont Springfield Street, Hoston, Muss, 


50 a Gold, Floral and 
Satin venir Cards, penne 
100, 11 packs fon 81 wi with t Ting 
or Imported 811k Handkerchiof free, 
New Sample Bovs 5c, F. W, AUSTIN, New Haven, Ob 
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Eighteen years of terrible headache, disgusting nasal dis- 
charges, dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, 
soreness of the lungs, rising bloody mucus, and even night 
sweats, incapacitating me from my professional duties, and 
bringing me to the verge of the grave—all were caused by, and the result of 
nasal catarrh, After spending hundredsof dollars and obtaining no relief, I 
compounded my Catarrh Specific and Cold Air Inhaling Balm, and wrought 
upon myself a wonderful cure. Now I can speak for hours with no difficulty, and can breathe 
freely in any atmosphere. T. P. CHILDS. 


Do you take cold easily? Have you a cold in the head that does not 

DANGER SIGNALS get better? Have you a hacking cough? Is your throat affected? Are 

you troubled with hoarseness? Sorenessof the throat? Difficulty in breathing? Have you 

’ pain inthe head between and above the eyes? A sense of fulness in the head? Are the pas- 

sages of the nose stopped up? Is your breath foul ? Have you lost all senseof smell? Are you 

\ troubled with hawking ? Spitting ? Weak, inflamed eyes? Dullness or dizziness of the head ? 

( Dryness or heat of the nose? Is your voice harsh or rough? Have you any difficulty in talk- 

ing? Have you an excessive secretion of mucus or matter in the nasal passages,which must either 

. be blown from the nose, or drop back behind the palate, or hawked or snuffed backward to the 

07] throat? Ringing or roaring or other noises in the cars, more or less impairment of the hearing? 
q If so you hve CATARRH. 

i: 20 0 0 0 Catarrhal cases have applied to me for relief, Many thousands have re- 

. celved my Specific, and arecured, We add a few of the many hundreds ot 


unsolicited certificates which have been sent to us by grateful patients— 


' My wife is entirely cured, I, V. COLLINS, Corcket,Tex. | disease is all gone, My wore feel all right, 
ie » Your remedy has cured me, M.ALSHULER, Mattoon, III. i note Sy ghaad D. LINCOLN, Yo Spe 
Your treatmem has cured my daughter of Catarrh, in- treatment 
{ duced by 9 severe attack of nieasles. x lent. 2s. r only radical cure I have ever found. 
JOHN W. RILRY, U. S. Express Agent, Troy, 0. | have so farrecovered that I am able to attend church, 
pay samy oh bn great good, 1 have not lost a con a watk h ‘alta maile. have a good appetite, and am gain- 
® » ABNER GRAHAM, Biddle Uni'sity, Charlotte, N.C. ing cll ee Mg Muncea. Detrolt, Mic and 


Thave used your Catarrh treatment, and am cured, A breathing ta 4 A thousand thanks to you for so sure 
(7 thousand thanks to you for $0 sure a rem edy remedy, tu COLLeTT, Lima, Ohio, 
FANNIE DeMenrT, Dyer Station Tenn, * een Thought to have —) - Consumption, and had suf- 
ik The medicine did for me arearee congesented. Mich fered many years with what wee peally Catarrh, s peters 1 
N » Cadillac, Mich »rocured treatment retu t 
My health is fully restered, The horrid and loathsome oy ye ISS) Lours jJaMens, Crab Orchard, - = 


1 ) Childs’ Catarrh ae nartageonerste 4 


wi} otyetuatiy and permanenfly cure any case of catarrh, no mat rw des- 
ge Me The jpeatmens is local as well as constitutional, and «; only how, {ten 
specially desire to treat those who have t er remedies 

without success. 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and for disease of the Bronchial Tubes,’can be taken at home 
Ni) with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. No expense need be entailed Re ond the cost 4 
y} the medicine. A full statement of method of home treatment and cost wil ihe sent on 





A 


UM cation, Address REV. T. FP. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio, Mention this 
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Frederick Brown's Ginger 


CAUTION! 


persons to deceive the pub- 
lic with their imitations, usually copy 
i. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

il. The BLUE Wrapper. 

Ul, The general sty'e of steel engraved Trades 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

The additional Trade-Mark In Red, White and 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. — 

For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
In all parts of the world, 





a ( 
“© > 4 
AS bps he 


mM! JAMALCA*GINGER-, 
LABORATO 

ta oe | rt ih &Ct 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Mey 











THE CENUINE 


BROWN’S GINGER 
IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 

CRAMPS AND COLICS, 
STOMACH-ACHE, 
SUDDEN CHILLS, 
INDIGESTION, 
FLATULENCE, 
“SLEEPLESSNESS, 


And for external use instead of 
a Mustard Plaster, applied on 
flannel and covered with Oil Silk, 
will not blister and will do good. 


FOR ALL SEASONS. TRY IT. 


FREDERICK BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Druggists and Grocers, when or- 
dering Supplies from Jobbers, 
should STATE PLAINLY 
Fred’k Brown’s Ginger,Phil’a. 








By using a small quantity of 


Brown’s Ginger 


in the drinking water daily, 
health can be preserved on 
the PLAINS and in VELLOW 
FEVER Districts. Observe 
three rules: AVOID UNRIPE 
Fruit; SLEEP, wherever pos- 
sibleys UNDER COVER; and 


‘| | take FREDERICK BROWN’S 
: GINGER in the water used to 


drink. 

Remember FREDERICK 
BROWN’S GINGER, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, is the (Original 
Old-Fashioned) the Genuine, 
and is the only RELIABLE. 
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RELIABLE 





A 
REPUTATION FOR PURITY 
OF NEARLY AND HIGH 
A CENTURY. QUALITY. 


The famous ENGLISH CUSTARD POWDER 


Popular all the World over for Producing 


RICHEST CUSTARD WITHOUT ges 





CHOICE 


DELICIOUS 


ai 


WITHOUT ECCS. 
HALF THE COST. 
HALF THE TROUBLE. 


POWDER 


A Great Luxury. 


) No Tuncheon, Dinner, Dessert, Supper, or Feast complete rene a dish of this 
Famous Custard. An 18 cent. box will make THREE PINTS !! and a 36 cent. 
box SEVEN PINTS!!! SOLD BY ALL STOREKEEPERS. 











Inventors and Manufacturers, ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham, England. 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PASTRY & 
SWEETS 
Mailed Free 





EVANS & SHOWELL will send on receipt of Address, Mail Free, the 
New and enlarged edition of ‘‘Pasrny & Sweets,” a little Work containing 
Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and 
? Supper Table. 
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and barning, instantly relieved hy a warm bath with 
sTICURA SoAP and a single application of Curicura, the 
great Skin Cure, 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cuticura 
Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the blood cool, 
the perspiration pure and unirritating, the bowels open, 
the liver and kidneys active, will speedily care Kezema, 
Tetter, Ringworm, l’soriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Scall Head, 
Dandruff, and esd species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply 
Humors of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when 
the best physicians and all known romedics fail, 

CurivynaA Remepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free from 
poisunous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere, Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, £1.00. Prepared by Porren Dave anp 
Cugmrcat Company, Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


{Dac or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 
rt 








We have made a specialty, since 1877, of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up clubs HP ote Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities, Dimer and Sets, Gold Rand 
Sets, Silverware, etc, Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 
oad und, We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 

ides sending out from 60 to 90 Civp Orpers each day. 
Strver-PLarep Casters as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Wuite Tea-Sers with $10 orders. Drcoratrp 
Tea-Sets with $13. Gotp Banp or Moxs-Rose Sere of 44 
pieces, or Dinner-Sers of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
«@ Host of other Premiums, Send us postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you full Prick anp 
Premium Last. rine 3 average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 
QREAT LONDON TEA CO., 807 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HE TRUE ODOR OF THE. VIOLET 


Massey’s Florentine Violet Orris Powder. In 
ts, $c. and SOc. ASWELL, Masezy & Co., 
Sth Ave., and 1121 Broadway, N. Y., and Newport, R. |. 
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een S 
PEARLINE 
tHe BEST THING KNOWN Fo 

WASHING4*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATCR, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
a!ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
TAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ailards 
MUSIC 





ARE THE BEST. 


They are the oly onesthat are sold by first-closs 

ealers the worldover, Send 8 cents for circuler. 

. J. PAILLARD & ©O., Broad: 
way, New York City. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


For tne Lipenat Epvcation or Women, with a complet 
College Course, Schools of Painting and Music, Astronen- 
fecal Ubservatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physic, 
Cabinets of Natural History,a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three Teacher, 
and thoroughly equipped for its work, Students at present 
admitted to © panier course. Catalogues sent on 
application, L.CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., President. 

















[JOSEPH 


LLOTTS 
ponte rca 


' Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styies. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 














THE ONLY ! ALL THE 
velveteen 7. = gam .\ ‘>>. A ioe 
YEAR'S WEAR | ; : SPRING AND 
rohind ties WRLUVETEEN, SUmMe 


For elegance and general utility, the Arcadian surpasses all known makon of velveteen, 


In the French and 


English, as well as the American market, they have superseded the wwe of silk-velvets, All leading fashion-journalé 
unite in their praise, Ro xnve the trade-mark is on tho back of each yard, Sold by all first-class Ury-goods dealer: 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 Church Street, N. Y., Wholesale Agents. 
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Patterns in Cross-Stitch Embroidery: Border, Table-Cever, sc.. 56. 




















Peterson's Magazine—April, 1885 
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Patterns in Cross-Stitch Embroidery: Border, Table-Cever. 
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IN THE GARDEN, [See the Story, “ The Burglary at Archers’ ."] 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR 


APRIL. GIRL’S HAT. GIRL’S COLLAR, 








OUFT. 
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LATEST STYLES FOR SPRING WALKING-DRKSSES, 



































PROMENADE-DRESS FOR SPRING. HAT. NEW-STYLE PLASTRON. 
































VISITING-DRESS FOR SPRING, BONNET. NEW-8STYLE PLASTRON. 
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DESIGNS FOR TOBACCO-PO 











DESIGNS IN CROCHET: CHILD’s OOLLAR, STRIPE, Ero, 











EDNA’S.GALOP. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 54 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





i: Galop. HEINRICH LICHNER. Op. 179. No. 4. 
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Da capo al fine. 











" . Repeat octave higher. 








DNA’'S GALOP. 
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SPRING TOILETTE. 
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